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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
ARTESIAN WELLS IN LONDON, 


Durtine the late session of parliament, the bishop 
of London, while advocating the necessity for the 
building of new churches in the metropolis, stated 
that its population increased at the rate of 30,000 
annually ; an increase that requires a proportion- 
ate multiplication of all that contributes to the 
comforts and conveniences of life. Greater quan- 
tities of food and clothing will be wanted every 
year; more houses, involving the extension of 
streets and thoroughfares ; and, above all, a great- 
er supply of water, to quench the thirst of the ad- 
ditional number of throats, as well as to lay an 
ever-widening surface of dust. It is to be hoped 
that the new scheme for the erection and working 
of public fountains will be continued and extended 
until London may be as usefully embellished with 
jets d'eau as continental cities, of which they are 
generally cousidered the chief ornament. The in- 
itiative, as is pretty well known, has been taken by 
the formation of two fountains, with large basins, 
in Trafalgar Square ; the water for which, instead 
of being supplied from any of the numerous com- 
panies, was obtained by boring, or the formation of 
Artesian wells. 

In June last, Mr. Faraday delivered a lecture at 
the Royal Institution on the subject of these wells, 
in which he explained and illustrated the practical 
details of the boring, and showed that the London 
public must look to the accumulations of water 
underlying the London elay for their chief supply 
of the pure element, for drinking and other domes- 
ue uses. In inquiring into the geological relations 
of the waters lying deeply below the surface, he 
described the soil upon which London is situated 
as particularly favorable to the realization of this 
means of raising water. It is composed, in going 
from above downwards, of a layer of gravel of 
moderate thickness; then an enormous bed of 
plastic clay, known, in geology, under the name 
of London clay; beneath which lie caleareous marls, 
gravel, sand, and freestone, succeeded by massive 
strata of chalk ; the whole thickness, from the sur- 
face to the chalk, varying from 200 to 300 feet. 
It was further explained that, wherever the sand 
and chalk crop out, or rise to the surface, they 
must absorb the water which falls in those parts. 
This water percolates downwards underneath the 
clay, and, finding no mode of escape, accumulates 
in the fissures of the chalk, ready to rush upwards 
through any opening which may present itself. 

** The property of water to seek a level when it 
has descended between strata concave upwards, or 
between inclined beds of stratified rock, naturally 
accounts for the success of the Artesian operation. 
If two basins be supposed different strata, placed 
one within another, a little distance apart, and wa- 
ter be poured between, and a small hole be made 
in the bottom of the inner basin, the water will 
rise in a jet a very considerable height, and exem- 
plify the nature of these springs, and multiplying 
the basins would afford an idea of those different 
Springs found at varying depths, and of equally 
varying qualities. If, instead of the concave form, 
the plane of the strata be supposed to dip, the 
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water, seeking the lowest point, and pressed by 
that which is nearer the surface, would equally 
rise, and form the Artesian well or spring, if the 
strata were perforated at their lower level.* 

The general mode of constructing an Artesian 
well is by first digging and bricking round to a cer- 
tain depth, dependent on the nature of the soil, as 
in an ordinary well; from the bottom of this the 
boring into the lower strata of sand and chalk is 
commenced. In order to prevent the flow of any 
water into the opening, except that from these 
particular strata, the bore is lined with iron tubes, 
which completely shut out all percolations except 
that from the main source. T'wo borings were 
sunk for the works in Trafalgar square—one of 
which is in front of the National Gallery, the other 
in Orange street, immediately in the rear, both 
being connected by a tunnel formed of brick 
laid in cement, 6 feet in diameter and 380 feet in 
length. The boring for the deepest well penetra- 
ted to a depth of 395 feet, the lower portion of 
which, passing into the chalk 135 feet, is not lined 
with tubes.t 

A contract was next made with Messrs. Easton 
and Amos, who furnished the plans and construct- 
ed the works—engine-house, tanks, and cisterns in 
Orange street—by which they agreed to work the 
engines for ten hours every day, supplying 100 gal- 
lons of water per minute to the barracks, National 
Gallery, Office of Woods and Forests, Admiralty, 
Horse Guards, ‘Treasury, Scotland Yard offices, 
Whitehall Yard offices India board, Downing street, 
and houses of parliament, in addition to 500 gallons 
per minute to the fountains in the square, for the 
sum of £500 per annum ; being just half the sum 
previously paid to the water companies who sup- 
plied those departments. The whole expense for 
sinking the wells, erecting the engine-house, lay- 
ing down the mains and the pipes to the fountains, 
was not quite £9000. The water of the fountains 
is constantly running the same round of duty, 
being pumped out as fast as it returns from the 
basins: the supply of 100 gallons per minute is ob- 
tained from the deepest well, which, at the end of 
the ten hours, is not lowered more than five feet 
under the rest level. With a litle more power in 
the machinery, the contractors are satisfied that 
the supply might be increased to five times the 
present quantity. 

Not only has an important economical advantage 
been gained, but the quality of the water is far su- 
perior to that supplied for the consumption of the 
inhabitants generally. The presence of an alkali 
is shown, by its turning red cabbage-water blue ; 
a reaction due to the carbonate of soda, of which it 
contains a notable quantity, from 16 to 24 per ceut. 
ef the total proportion of saline matter held in sus- 
pension. Mr. Faraday found 41°5 grains of solid 
matter, among which was a small portion of lime, 
on evaporating a gallon of the water. The excess 
of soda renders it extremely soft, and particularly 
useful for domestic purposes. It is at the same 


* Encyclopedia Metropolitana, vol. xxv., p. 1183. 

+t The eo gel three years since at re) nelle, near 
Paris, is 1800 feet in depth, aud throws up 150,000 gal- 
lons of water every twenty-four hours. 
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time very agreeable to the taste. This success, 
aud the certitude which the known natural consti- 
tution of the soil affords for procuring the same 
quantity of water, and in as great abundance as 
may be desired, in all quarters of the capital, has 
given rise to the idea of carrying out the practice 
either by new independent companies, or by con- 
eurrence with those already existing, wherever a 
sufficient number of consumers may be found wil- 
ling to contribute to the expense. 

Professor Faraday stated that the water rent of 
2000 houses would suffice for the practical carry- 
ing out of the plan, inclusive of the ornamental ad- 
dition, already alluded to, of a public fountain. In 
Berkeley square a well has been sunk, from which 
water is lifted by a hand-pump, for the use of the 
inhabitants of that fashionable locality ; but it was 
shown that an outlay of £3500 in the necessary 
machinery, &c., would have produced a supply of 
water for £350 annually, which now costs £700, 
without a fountain, that might have been embraced 
in the other scheme. 

Considering the rapid spread of London, and the 
eagerness with which new business enterprises are 
seized upon, it is not improbable that Artesian 
wells may become common, and thus give to the 
metropolis what its inhabitants so much require— 
pure water. The idea is not altogether new, for 
it appears that ‘‘ an endeavor was made in 1834-5 
to form a ‘ Metropolis Pure Soft Spring Water 
Company,’ to supply the existing companies with 
their requisite quantities by Artesian wells of great 
anagnitude ; which failed rather through defects in 
the provisional committee, than through any de- 
monstrated impracticability in their views, which 
‘had been entertained ten years previously, and 
formed the subject of an unsuccessful company in 
1825.’"** A remarkable objection has been made 
to these undertakings, which can only be explained 
‘by the prevailing ignorance of the principles of 
their action. It was said that they oon soon 
drain the wells sunk in the London clay, which 
«an only give back the water gained from the sur- 
face ; while the Artesian wells derive their sup- 
plies from the chalk, where there is not the slight- 
est communication with the clay. Such was the 
prejudice in this particular, that a formal complaint 
was instituted against the new well of Trafalgar 
square, while in course of boring, as having 
drained the neighboring wells, even before it had 
yielded a single drop of water. 

After his able exposition, Mr. Faraday exhibited 
‘a simple apparatus, designed to demonstrate a new 
property of the fluid vein. It is well known that 
water, in escaping from an orifice of any form, 
‘does not long retain that form, but varies with 
more or Jess of irregularity : this is called the con- 
traction of the vein. It occurred to the inventor of 
the apparatus that this contraction would be ac- 
companied by a diminution of volume, which 
-would consequently determine, in a close vessel, a 
diminution of pressure sufficient to cause a smaller 
column of water to rise from below, under the or- 
dinary pressure of the atmosphere. To effect 
this, water is made to descend in a tube opening 
into a glazed box, in communication, by means of 
another tube, with a reservoir below. As soon as 
the valve which prevents the descent of the water 
is opened, the stream rushes into the box, contracts, 

uces a certain vacuum, when it is immediately 
geen that the waterfrom below, which was colored, 


* Journal, Statistical Society, vol. viii., p. 159. 








VISIT TO THE CRYPT OF THE CAPUCHIN CONVENT AT MALTA. 


to render the experiment more striking, ascends, 
and mingling with, the descending column, flows 
out with it through the escape-tube. The lecturer 
stated, in conclusion, that, from the result of his 
experiments, it was probable that the principle 
might, in certain cases, be economically applied to 
practical purposes. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
VISIT TO THE CRYPT OF THE CAPUCHIN CON- 
VENT AT MALTA. 


BY A LADY. 


‘* WiLL you go on, or are you afraid’’”’ These 
words were addressed to me by an old monk, as 
we stood together on the last step of the stair lead- 
ing down to certain mysterious vaults which exist 
under the Capuchin convent of Malta. The monk 
was very decrepit, very ghastly—indeed, I. may 
say, decidedly uanearthly-looking—the voice was 
sepulchral, and the question not one to be answered 
without serious consideration ; for he held in his 
hand (and the hand was uncommonly like that of a 
skeleton) a great key, which was destined to open 
the ponderous iron door of a very singular charnel- 
house. This convent is one of the very few, in 
fact, I believe the only one of importance, now ex- 
tant, excepting that of Palermo, where the monks 
still retain the custom of preserving their dead 
unburied, and are yet in possession of the method 
by which they can keep the corpses of their breth- 
ren entire, with all the appearance of life, for as 
long a period as they choose. The secret of the 
process by which the order of the Capuchins have 
thus learnt to cheat the grave of its lawful prey is 
not exactly known: I believe it is some sort of 
baking or boiling. They have always the number 
of forty carefully preserved ; and when a death 
occurs in the monastery, the most ancient among 
the dead bodies makes way for the new-comer, 
and is buried. 1 had been told that the spectacle 
of these forty monks, so long departed from exist- 
ence, yet stil] unshrouded and uncoffined, was most 
curious, although sufficiently appalling to render 
it less frequently visited than it would doubtless 
have otherwise been. For myself, however, it 
had been my lot, in my various wanderings, to see 
death in so many different shapes, that I could 
hardly shrink from any new aspect under which it 
might present itself, and I had therefore advanced 
thus far on my way to visit them. Still, I must 
own | was a long time of answering the pointed 
question of my companion : to tell the truth, there 
was something in his own appearance and manner 
which awed me considerably ; and I could not help 
wondering what the dead monks must be, if their 
living brother had so little the semblance of 
humanity. There was a dulness in his sunken 
eye, a solemn expression on his livid face, half hid 
by the huge cowl, and something so mechanical in 
his every movement, that it was scarce possible 
not to fancy the soul itself was wanting. ‘These 
were the first words he had uttered since he had 
suddenly appeared at my side, in obedience to the 
call of the superior ; and now having spoken, he 
closed his withered lips again, as though these 
hollow tones were to issue from them no more, and 
stood motionless till I mustered up courage to pro- 
nounce an emphatic ‘ Vado,’ (I go,) when he 
instantly stalked silently along the dark, narrow 
passage, and unlocked the massive portal of the 
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chamber, whose silent inhabitants I was about to 
visit. The door rolled back heavily on its 
hinges; the ghostly monk stood back to let me 
ass; and as I crossed the threshold, I heard 
im close it behind me with a noise which echoed, 
as it seemed to me most ominously, from vault to 
vault. 

I found myself in a large hall, constructed en- 
tirely of the white Maltese stone, the roof rising in 
the shape of adome. It was lighted only from 
the top, so that although every object was per- 
fectly distinct, the day could only penetrate within 
it, tempered by a kind of twilight shade. The 
very first breath I drew in this dead-house, made 
me gasp and shiver. It was not precisely cold ; 
but there was a chill, and an indescribable heavi- 
ness on the air, which caused a most unpleasant 
sensation. It was some minutes before this feel- 
ing could be shaken off; at last I determined 
boldly to raise my eyes and look around. Fora 
moment I could have fancied we had mistaken our 
way, and returned to that part of the vast con- 
vent which was inhabited by the living, the scene 
was so very similar to that I had just witnessed in 
the chapel above, where the vesper service was 
being performed. Standing upright, in niches cut 
in the wall, the forty monks were ranged round 
the room, twenty on either side of me, clothed in 
the complete costume of their order. At a super- 
ficial glance, they seemed all engaged in prayer ; 
and very still and quiet they were, with their 
heads, from which the dark cow] was thrown back, 
bent slightly over their clasped hands. Alongside 
of each one was an inscription, giving his name, 
and the date of his death ; and it really required 
some such announcement to bring to my mind the 
full conviction, that it was indeed on lifeless 
corpses I was gazing ; for, except that all had the 
same uniform hue of dull, ghastly yellow, and the 
same fixity in the position of the eyes, there was 
nothing in their outward appearance to indicate 


that they had not, each one of them, a living, | 


throbbing heart within his bosom. The flesh was 
firm, the limbs retained their shape, the lips their 
color ; the very eyelashes and nails were perfectly 
preserved ; and the eyes themselves, though fixed, 
as I have said, did not look dead or rayless. It 
was a frightful mockery of life, because so fright- 
fully real. I could see no difference between those 
mommies and their deathlike brethren up stairs ; 
whose long confinement in the cloister, and strict 
adherence to the most severe of the monastic rules, 
have wasted their bodies, quenched the fire of their 
eyes, and hanished all expression from their faces. 
But when I went nearer, in order to examine them 
regularly one by one, I saw that the Capuchins, 
who have thus the secret of triumphing over cor- 
ruption, and, outwardly at least, would seem to 
set even death at defiance, had altogether failed in 
one most important point. They had preserved 
the bodies from decay ; they had clothed them in 
the garments they were wont to wear; they had 
marvellously banished the likeness of death ; the 
skin, the hair, the hands, were as those of living 
beings ; but, with all their art, they had been 
powerless to efface from the countenance of each 
one of these dead men the seal which the soul had 
stamped thereon as it departed. All the faces 
wore the expression with which they had died ; 
different according to their various temperament, 
but fixed, immutable, unchangeably eloquent of 
the exact frame of mind in which they had sepa- 
rately met that awful hour. It even seemed as 











though, in this expressive look (the last trace of 
spirit petrified, as it were, on the dead face,) might 
be read not only the record of their dying mo- 
ments, but also the history of their past lives ; 
showing how the good man, humble and sincere, 
had departed in peace ; and how the disappointed, 
ambitious soul had clung to a life which years of 
asceticism had vainly sought to render odious. It 
is sufficient, however, to look only once in their 
faces, to lose instantaneously the effect of the de- 
lusion, which is so striking at a first glance. The 
imitation of life, cunning as it is, fails altogether 
before this palpable evidence of their having under- 
gone the last dread trial. 

The body nearest me, which was that of an old 
man, had a countenance which would have told its 
tale clearly to the most careless observer. I felt, 
as I gazed on hisserene and placid face, that death 
had been to him a glad release : he had waited, he 
had wished for it; and when it came, he had re- 
signed himself to its power, as a child sinks to 
sleep on its mother’s breast. The strong lines 
round the shrivelled lips, the deeply-furrowed 
brow, the hollow eye, all told of a weary conflict 

ast—of tears which had been very bitter, of that 
ong struggle with sorrow which can make exist- 
ence a load most gladly laid aside. But there was 
a sublimity of repose upon that old man’s face, 
which life could never have known. And the 
next! JI wish I could forget the awful face of the 
next in order; but I know I never shall: the ex- 
pression of that countenance wil] never cease to 
haunt me! The fierce scow! on the forehead, the 
eyes starting from their sockets, the lips convul- 
sively drawn back, so as to show the sharp, white 
teeth firmly clenched, all told an unwillingness to 
die—an utter dread of dissolution, which it is 
frightful to think of! Here were, indeed, again 
the traces of a conflict, but a conflict with death 
itself. It was easy to see how madly, how wildly, 
he had struggled to retain his hold on life; and 
when that life escaped, it had written on his face 
the record of that last hour as one of most intense 
despair. Assuredly this man must have been a 
slave to the memory of some great crime, which 
made him so very a coward in presence of his in- 
vincible foe ; or else—for he seemed too young for 
that—he may have had one of those morbid, reet- 
less spirits of inquiry which ever drove him to the 
burial-places, that he might rifle the secrets of the 
grave, to learn the details of the universal doom, 
till he was seized with a frantic horror for the indi- 
vidual corruption which awaited higself, such as I 
have known men of imaginative minds to feel. 
Anyway, it was a fearful face. He had fought 
with the King of Terrors, and been subdued, but 
the struggle had been a dire one ; aud what ren- 
dered this yet more striking, was the mock resig- 
nation with which the hands had been folded 
together after death. I was glad to pass on, 
though it was to look on a corpse which could only 
inspire disgust ; it was so evident that this one had 
died even as the beasts that perish. His heavy 
features were full of sottish indifference : he could 
not have foreseen that his hour was come ; or, if 
he did, his must have been one of those narrow, 
grovelling minds, too completely filled with 
daily occurrences of life to wake up and look 
beyond it, and question eternity. Next to him 
was one who had expired in extreme suffering 
from some terrible disease : his face told of nothing 
save bodily pain ; but so expressive was it of this, 
that it was scarce possible not to believe that he 
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was even then in great agony. Again—I could 
have looked forever on the face of him who stood 
next in the line. Where the expression on the 
face of the dead is beautiful, it must be infinitely 
more so than it ever can be while living ; and in 
the still eyes of this corpse, in the sweet smile 
that brightened even that livid mouth, there was a 
fervor of hope and faith not to be mistaken. He 
was very young, and had probably been cut off in 
the first enthusiasm of his vocation, ere time, or 
the imperishable craving for human sympathy, had 
quenched the ardent religious fervor, which is so 
sincerely felt by many young novices on their first 
profession. 1 was very glad he died when he did, 
it was so glorious a look of triumph! Strange to 
say, the most unmeaning of all these faces was 
that of a man who had been murdered : there was 
a mere vacant stare of surprise in his wide, glar- 
ing eyes. The spirit seemed to have been so 
suddenly expelled from her mortal tenement, that 
she had left no trace of her passage forth. Near 
to this ghastly corpse stood a young man, who 
appeared to have fallen gently asleep, with that 
expression of utter weariness which is the very 
stamp of a broken heart. 

When I had gone round about half the room, 
and had minutely examined the features of some 
twenty of this ghostly company, 1 was seized with 
a very strange hallucination, On entering into 
the presence of these forty monks, I had been fully 
aware, of course, that they were all dead, and I 
alone was living; and now I was equally con- 
scious that there was some vast difference between 
the present state of my grisly hosts and my own; 
only, after I had gone from one to another, ever 
meeting the gaze of their meaning eyes, and 


gathering such volumes of eloquence from their’ 


still lips, I could almost have believed that they 
were all living, and I myself dead, or in a dream ! 
It was quite time to hold some communication with 
the living when assailed by such fancies as these ; 
and I turned to look for my guide, with a strong 
desire to enter into conversation with him. I 
looked round and round in vain. I counted forty- 
one monks, therefore the living man must be 
amongst them ; but the exact similarity of dress, 
and the motionless attitude with which he had 
installed himself between two of his lifeless com- 
age made it no easy matter to distinguish 

im. When I did find him out, the question with 
which I addressed him would have been considered 
passably unfeeling in more polite society ; it was, 
if he himself would one day take his place in this 
strange sepulchre? ‘‘ Assuredly!”’ he answered, 
with more vivacity than he had yet displayed ; 
‘*and this one must make way for me,’’ he con- 
tinued with a grim smile of satisfaction, at the 
same time dealing a light blow with his bunch of 
keys on the shoulder of one of the corpses, which 
caused the bones to rattle with a sound so horrible, 
that I flew to the door, and begged him to open it, 
that I might escape from this dreadful room. I 
had had quite enough of the society, certainly not 
enlivening, of the Capuchins, both living and dead : 
indeed, on the whole, I rather give the preference 
to the latter, for we claim no kindred with the 
dead. whereas, it must always be painful to come 
in contact with a fellow-creature so devoid of 
human feeling as this old man seemed to be. He 
afterwards condncted me through the whole of the 


convent. at least of that part of it to which strang- 


ers are admitted. It is very extensive, but princi- 








TO ASIA. 


pally remarkable from the strange sight I had wit- 
nessed. As this order 1s one of the most rigorous, 
the brotherhood is composed, for the most part, of 
men who have committed some crime, and flown 
thither for refuge from the vengeance of the law, 
or the yet sterner justice of their own conscience. 
Judging from the countenances of those I saw, I 
should say they had sought all mental rest in vain : 
but so indeed it must have been. It was scarcely 
possible that the quiet of the cloister should have 
any effect on them ; for it is canieg on a false 
principle to suppose that a man can ever escape 
from his own deed, be it what it may, good or bad. 
As soon as he has committed it, he has given it an 
existence, an individuality which he can never 
again destroy : it becomes independent of him, and 
goes out into the world to deal its influence in 
widening circles far beyond his ken. 





From the Union. 
RAILWAY TO ASIA. 


As the Oregon question is now settled, we can 
view its position, and see what can be done with 
it. 

At the rate of 15 miles per hour, (as is pro- 
posed for the steamers to be built for our navy,) it 
requires but 84 days from England to New York, 
or other ports, butsay . . . . . « 10 days. 

From New York to the Pacific, 3,000 
miles by railroad, at 30 miles per hour, 
allowing one day for detentions . . . 5 * 

On the Great Western road from Lon- 
don to Bristol, passengers travel daily at 
50 miles per hour with perfect safety. 

From Oregon to Chang-hai, in China, 
at the mouth of the Yang-tse-keang, 
which crosses the great canal, and where 
all the commerce of the vast empire cen- 
tres, is 5,400 miles, at 15 miles per hour, 
(which can be performed as easily on the 
Pacific as 12 on the Atlantic,) allowing 


one day for coaling, &c. gy 
From England, via New York, to 
Chang-hai . 31 ** 


From New York to Chang-hai . . 21 * 
But by sea voyage, as at present, either 
from England or New York, 110 to 160 
days, requiring, for a voyage out and 
home, 10 to 12 months ; distance estimated 
at more than 18,000 miles. 
From England, via New York, to 
Australia. . Se Ph. 


From New York to Australia . » S1 * 
From England, via New York, to Ma- 
GELS LEE CTT ee F.. 
From New York to Manilla . . . 24 * 
From England, via New York, to Java 35 “ 
From New YorktoJava . . . . 25 * 
From England, via New York to Sin- 
aS See) Ce * aE. 
rom New York to Singapore . . 27 * 
From England, via New York, to Cal- 
cutta. 39 * 


From New York (14 days for coaling, 
De ite ee ak em 
On the route are, first, the Sandwich and nu- 
merous islands convenient for depots, coaling, &c., 
&c. ; and at Australia is an abundance of coal. 
A. WHITNEY. 
Wasuincton, D. C., June 19, 1846. 


DR. MANTELL ON ANIMALCULES. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
DR. MANTELL ON ANIMALCULES. 


We quote below the title of a recent volume by 
Dr. Mantell,* the object of which is ‘‘ to presenta 
familiar exposition of the nature and habits of 
some of the invisible beings which people our 
lakes and streams.’’ Invisible beings! and yet 
not the creatures of superstition and dreamland, 
but actual, substantial existences, that, unseen by 
the eye of sense, perform, within a single drop of 
water, the circle of an economy as perfect in its 
kind as is that of man himseif. The object is in the 
highest degree commendable. And the name of 
the author is guarantee sufficient for its correct 
and agreeable treatment. ‘There is no branch of 
science more interesting, none whose revelations 
are more wonderful, than that which unfolds the 
forms and nature of the minute creatures which 
people every stagnant pool, inhabit the leaves of 
every forest, and which take up their abode even 
in the fluids and tissues of other living beings. 
Nor is it a study the result of which is merely 
amusement and wonder ; for, like the minute par- 
isitic vegetation whose growth absorbs the ele- 
ments of decay, and which occasionally create 
such havoc among human food, and engender dis- 
ease and death, the myriad animalcules in nature 
may execute similar missions, sometimes repress- 
ing putridity, at others becoming the sources of the 
most loathsome and fatal diseases. It is, there- 
fore, ouly by a knowledge of the nature of these 
creatures, and of the causes and sources of their 
development, that man can call in their aid or 
control their results, as his purposes may demand. 
So simple, moreover, and so easily discernible is 
the organization of many animalcules, that the 
physiological functions of their structure are fully 
exposed to view—functions which find their coun- 
terparts in the higher animals, but in whom the 
mode of operation is hopelessly obscured. Ap- 
parent as are the advantages resulting from a 
study of microscopic life, it must not be supposed 
that the little work before us either affords an 
ample exposition, or adds new discoveries to the 
subject. All that is attempted, is a familiar de- 
scription of a few common facts, a description 
which will in some degree instruct the ordinary 
reader, and lead him—if he can be led at all—to 
further investigation, while works of greater re- 
search and higher pretensions would have been un- 
intelligible and forbidding. 

Dr. Mantell’s idea is a happy one: he takes a 
little water from a neighboring pool, and confining 
himself to the examination of this, describes, in 
simple but attractive terms, what he sces, figuring 
at the same time, with the greatest delicacy and 
elegance, the objects of his observation. ‘ From 
some water containing aquatic plants, collected 
from a pond on Clapham Common, I select,’’ says 
he, ‘*a small twig, to which are attached a few 


delicate flakes, apparently of slime or jelly ; some 
minute fibres, standing erect here and there on the 
twig, are also dimly visible to the naked eye. 
This twig, with a drop or two of the water, we 
will put between two thin plates of glass, and place 
under the field of view of a microscope having lenses 
that magnify the image of an object two hundred 


times in linear dimensions. Upon looking through 
the instrument, we find the fluid swarming with 


* Thoughts on Animalcules; or a Glimpse of the In- 
visible World Revealed by the Microscope. By Gideon 
— Mantell, Esq., LL. D. London: Murray. 
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animals of various shapes and magnitudes. Some 
are darting through the water with great rapidity, 
while others are pursuing and devouring creatures 
more infinitesimal than themselves. Many are at- 
tached to the twig by long delicate threads; sev- 
eral have their bodies enclosed in a transparent 
tube, from one end of which the animal partly pro- 
trudes, and then recedes; while numbers are cov- 
ered by an elegant shell or case The minutest 
kinds—the monads—many of which are so small, 
that millions might be contained in a single drop 
of water—appear like mere animated globules, 
free, single, and of various colors, sporting about 
in every direction. Numerous species resemble 
pearly or opaline cups or vases, fringed round the 
margin with delicate fibres, that are in constant os- 
cillation. Some of these are attached by spiral 
tendrils; others are united by a slender stem to 
one common trunk, appearing like a bunch of hare- 
bells; others are of a globular form, and grouped 
together in a definite pattern on a tabular or spheri- 
cal membranous case for a certain period of their 
existence, and ultimately become detached and Jo- 
comotive ; while many are permanently clustered 
together, and die, if separated from the parent 
mass. No organs of progressive motion, similar 
to those of beasts, birds, or fishes, are observable 
in these beings ; yet they traverse the water with 
rapidity, without the aid of limbs or fins; and 
though many species are destitute of eyes, yet all 
possess an accurate perception of the presence of 
other bodies, and pursue and capture their prey 
with unerring purpose.’’ To the uninitiated this 
must be a startling revelation; more wonderful, 
because real, than all the multitudes with which 
superstition and fancy have peopled the realms 
above, beneath, and around us. 

The animalcules above enumerated now become 
the subjects of individual examination—there being 
nearly a dozen different genera in the small phial 
of water selected. The first and most conspicu- 
ous of these is the Hydra, or fresh-water polype, 
an animalcule visible to the naked eye, appearing, 
when at rest, a mere globular speck of jelly, but, 
when active, protruding into a funnel-shaped body, 
furnished with a number of long, delicate tentacula 
or arms, by which it secures its prey. This 
polype is carnivorous in its habits, feeding on smal! 
worms and insects. ‘*I have seen,” says our 
author, ‘‘a polype seize two worms at the same 
instant ; and to reach them, the arms were extend- 
ed to such a degree of tenuity, as scarcely to be 
perceptible without the aid of a lens; and the 
worms, though very lively, and struggling violent- 
ly, were unable to break asunder these delicate in- 
struments, and escape, but in an instant were 
struck motionless. This phenomenon strikingly 
resembles the effect produced by the electric eel ; 
and it is not improbable that the hydra, like that 
fish, kills its prey by an electric shock.’’ The 
fresh-water pulypes are exceedingly prolific, sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands springing from one pa- 
rent stock in the course of a few months. the 
generation or mode of multiplication in the hydra 
is one of its most striking peculiarities. In its ordi- 
nary condition, this takes place by gemmation, or 
buds, as in certain plants. A small protuberance 
appears externally on some part of the body of the 
polype, and gradually enlarges, and becomes elon- 
gated ; arms speedily spring forth from the free 
extremity, and a miniature hydra is furmed, which 
in a short time separates from its parent, and as- 
sumes its individual existence. Nor is this all: a 
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single hydra may be cut into several pieces, either 
across its body, or longitudinally, and, what is 
wonderful, every section will in time become a 
polype, as perfect as the original of which it 
formed a part! Further, the animal may be 
turned inside out like a glove, and the original 
outer surface will perform the function of diges- 
tion, while the former lining of the stomach be- 
comes the skin; and this without the creature ap- 
parently suffering any inconvenience. 

From the examination of the hydra or polypes, 
which are giants in comparison, Dr. Mantel] passes 
to the consideration of the true Infusoria—those 
minute animaleules which were sporting in the 
drops of water between the plates of glass placed 
in the field of his microscope. ‘* The existence of 
these minute beings having been first detected in 
water containing vegetable matter, such as hay, 
grass, &c., it was taken for granted that they were 
peculiar to certain infusions ; hence the term /nfuso- 
ria, given to this class of animals, in allusion to 
their supposed origin. This name is still employed 
as a general designation, although it has long been 
known that the presence of animalcules in infu- 
sions has no necessary relation to the vegetable in- 
gredients, except as far as the decomposition of the 
latter may tend to the production of a proper me- 
dium for the development of the invisible eggs, 
or germs, of these creatures, which are everywhere 
present. The essential characters of the infusoria 
—in other words, those points of organization in 
which they differ from all other animals—consist 
in their bodies being destitute of any true articu- 
lated or jointed limbs, and locomotive members or 
feet; their varied movements being performed by 
means of processes or filaments, which are always 
in motion, and are termed cilia, from their sup- 
pesed resemblance to the eyelashes. The cilia, in 
many species of the Infusoria, are more or less 
generally distributed over the surface of the body ; 
in others they are disposed in one or more circles 
around the mouth or aperture of the digestive or- 
gans; and in some, are arranged in zones on one 
or more circular or semicircular projections on the 
upper part of the body.’’ The examination of 
these minute creatures requires great tact and pa- 
tience. From the original drop of water a particu- 
lar species is first selected ; it is then removed, 
transferred to a drop of pure water, and placed 
under the field of the microscope—the observer be- 
ginning with low powers, till he obtain a general 
knowledge of the form and appearance of the spe- 
cies, and afterwards examining the several parts of 
the body with the most powerful glasses. 

By such a scrutiny, Dr. Mantell detects, in the 
original glass of water, a number of species of the 
inost beautiful forms, and of the most curious 
economy. Among these are Monads, animated 
spherules of various colors, little more than the 
thousandth part of a line in diameter; and yet 
each exhibits an individual activity, feeding, dis- 
porting, and propagating its kind with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. The floating colored slime 
which sometimes appears in the water of stagnant 
pools, is an aggregation of countless myriads of 
these beings—not individually distinct, but visible 
only in the mass. There are also Vorticelle, or 
bell-shaped animals, and Stenfors, or those of tram- 
pet shapes—fixed singly, or in clusters, by the 
narrow extremity, and waving in the water their 
wider extremities, fringed with cilia, like so many 
animated harebells of astonishing minuteness. The 
digestive organs of these tiny creatures. ‘‘ consist 
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of a series of globular stomachs—hence the term 
polygastria—connected by a common tube, which 
allows entrance to the food, and exit to the effete 
particles. The food is brought to the mouth by 
the currents produced in the water by the cilia; 
aération is bg by the agency of the same 
organs ; and the increase of the species is effected 
by spontaneous division, each part, like the severed 
portions of the polype, growing into a perfect indi- 
vidual.’’ Besides these polygastric animalcules, 
which are the lowest of the Infusoria, there are in 
the water under examination numerous species of 
Rotifera, or wheel-bearing animalcules, so called 
from the circular rows of cilia which fringe the 
upper parts of their bodies, and which, when 
in motion, appear like wheels revolving round a 
common axis. ‘These are more highly organized 
than the former class: ‘‘ the digestive canal is a 
tube more or less straight, which in many genera 
is provided with jaws and teeth, which, like the 
masticatory organs in birds, are situated low down, 
are very distinct, and present considerable diversity 
of form and arrangement.”” Jaws and tecth in 
creatures invisible to the naked eye! Yet so it is: 
like the miniature watch set in a finger-ring, its 
wheels and springs are not less perfect because of 
their tiny dimensions. Jn the Rotifera there are 
indications of nerves, muscles, and punctiform 
eyes, all shadowing forth, as it were, the dawn 
of higher existences. Some are oviparous, others 
viviparous—the eggs in many species being in 
size equal to one third of the animaleule. These 
ova * retain their vitality for almost an unlimited 
period, and are transported by the water and 
wafted by the winds—for, whether dry or moist, 
they remain uninjured—till, thrown into the con- 
ditions suitable to their organization, they become 
developed, and the apparently pure waters teem 
with myriads of highly-organized beings. Even 
the adult animals of some species—the common 
Rotifers, for instance—after being apparently dried 
up for several years, will start into life upon the 
addition of a few drops of water, and throw their 
rotary organs into full play, as if roused from a 
refreshing slumber.”’ 

Of these Rotifera, Dr. Mantell detects several 
genera: some flower-shaped, Floscularia; some 
crown-shaped, Siephanoccros ; the common wheel- 
animaleule, Rotifer ; and other species covered with 
siliceous shells and spines, Brachionus. These last 
are perhaps the most wonderful, as they are, geo- 
logically speaking, the most important of their class. 
‘*'Their cases or shells consist either of lime, 
silex, (flint,) or iron ; and these retain their form 
and structure for unlimited periods of time. From 
the inconceivable numbers of these shell-animal- 
cules, which swarm in every body of water, 
whether fresh or salt, and the immense rapidity 
with which the species increase—by spontaneous 
fissuration, germination, and ova—extensive de- 
posits, or strata of their eases, are constantly form- 
ing at the bottom of lakes, rivers, and seas. Hence 
have originated the layers of white caleareous 
earth common in peat-bogs and morasses, the 
tripoli, or polishing-slate of Bilin,* consisting 
wholly of the siliceous cases of animalcules, and 
the bog iron, composed of the ferruginous shiclds 
of other forms. In short, the extensive and im- 


* The polishing-slate of Bilin, in Prussia, forms a 
series of strata fourteen feet thick, and is entirely com- 
posed of the siliceous shields of Infusoria, of such extreme 
minuteness, that a cubic inch of the stone contains forty- 
one thousand millions of distinct organisms. 
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portant changes that have been produced on the 
earth’s surface by this agency in the earlier ages 
of the physical history of our planet, and those of a 
like nature which are going on at the present time, 
are in the highest degree interesting, and have 
but lately become the subject of scientific in- 
vestigation.” 

The contents of the little phial have now been 
explored, the microscope removed, and all that 
remains is a small twig, two or three minute 
leaves, a few flakes of mucus, and a turbid condi- 
tion of the water from the presence of earthly par- 
ticles. ‘* All the diversified forms of life that 
were sporting in the apparently wide waste of 
water have vanished from our sight, and are as 
though they were not; yet what a world of won- 
ders, what a marvellous display of Infinite wisdom, 
are there concealed! Within that narrow space, the 
microscope has shown us the mysterious principle 
of vitality embodied in structures of which we had 
previously no conception, and under conditions 
which, if estimated according to our experience 
of the visible creation, would appear incompatible 
with animal existence. Were we to describe the 
facts that have come under our notice to persons 
unacquainted with the optical powers of the micro- 
scope, and tell them that the seeming particles of 
earth in the water are creatures of various forms 
and structures, endowed with life, and the capacity 
for its enjoyment; that those flakes of mucus are 
aggregated thousands of animals, in the shape of 
flowers, which increase, like plants, by buds and 
by self-division ; that some of these creatures are 
carnivorous, feeding on living atoms more infini- 
tesimal than themselves; that others are herbivo- 


rous, and nourished by particles of decomposed | , * ioe - ; 
deliberate opinion that cohesion, light, heat, elec- 


vegetables too minute to be visible till accumulated 


in the internal organs of the animaleules ; that we | 
selected some of these animals, and caused them | 


to swallow carmine, and thus imparted a red color 
to their digestive organs, and rendered their struc- 
ture more obvious; that some are free, and roam 
through the water at pleasure, others always 
sedentary, others locomotive in youth, and fixed 


to one spot in after life ; that many have eyes, the ; . ! 
po y ree ‘truth, the scholium, from which the above is ex- 


number and color of which ean be distinguished ; 
that the difference in the relative magnitude of 
these creatures is as great as that between a 
mouse and an elephant; that if the water in 
which these beings are now immersed be allowed to 
evaporate, and the sediment become as dry as dust, 
and this be moistened three or four years hence, 
many of the individuals at this moment sporting 
through the water will be resuscitated, and appear 
in full activity, although, had they remained in 
their native element, the term of their existence 
would have extended but through a few days— 
thus realizing one of the beautiful fictions of Ara- 
bian story—would not this statement be deemed 
unworthy of belief'—would it not be regarded as 
improbable and as extravagant as the wildest 
chimeras of the imagination? And yet such a 
narrative would be but the simple truth—an unex- 
aggerated, unadorned matter-of-fact summary of 
the phenomena that have come under our observa- 
tien!’ Verily, there are more things in nature 
than the uninquiring dream of. 

Like animals of higher organization, these micro- 
scopic creatures suffer and perish from sudden 
transitions of temperature. Atmospheric air is 
as necessary to their existence as to ours; and 
they are killed by substances which affect the 
chemical composition of the water. Fresh-water 
Species instantly die if sea-water be suddenly 





| all bodies. 
| from many quarters; and had Newton been only 
| the author of the ‘ Principia,”’ we might perhaps 
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added, though the latter may swarm with marine 
species; but they survive if the mixture be 
gradual ; and many kinds inhabit brackish water. 
Infusoria always appear in vegetable infusions, 
because their ova or germs, being everywhere 
present, find in such fluids a proper medium for 
their development. Every stream is laden with 
them ; every breeze wafts its myriads of myriads. 
Though the influence of light is favorable to their 
life, yet it does not appear indispensable, for they 
abound in the waters of deep mines, which are 
always in impenetrable darkness. ‘* The ordinary 
duration of life in the Infusoria varies from a few 
hours to several days, or even weeks. Rotifera 
have been traced to the twenty-third day of their 
existence. The death of these animals is gen- 
erally sudden; but in some of the Jarger spe- 
cies, convulsive struggles attend their dissolution. 
Shortly after death, the soft parts rapidly decom- 
pose, and all traces of their beautiful structures 
disappear: the species, which are furnished with 
earthy cases, or shells, alone leave durable ves- 
tiges of their existence.”’ 

Such is an outline of Dr. Mantell’s ‘* Thoughts 
on Animaleules,”’ which we cordially recommend 
to the perusal of the young and intelligent. ‘They 
may or may not become original inquirers—they 
may never adjust the focus of a microscope, or 
place one drop of an infusion under the lens of a 


| magnifier-—but this need not prevent them from 


making themselves acquainted, through the dis- 
coveries of others, with a department of knowledge 
than which we know of none more replete with 
interest and instruction. 





Scientiric Propnecy —Newton expresses his 


tricity, and the communication of the brain with 
muscles, are all to be referred to one and the 
same cause—an ether or spiritus, which pervades 
We might smile at such an opinion 


think his head a Jittle exalted by the excitement 
attending the close of an arduous labor, (though, in 


tracted, does not appear in the first edition ;) but 
when we consider his prediction, that the diamond 
would be found to be combustible, that the earth 
was between five and six times its weight of 
water, and others which have turned out correct. 
we feel something like a presentiment that the 
opinions just cited may in some degree share the 
same destiny. — Dublin Review. 


Ricut is tHe Lonc-Rux.—Mankind do sooner 
or later make a ‘‘ good report’ of things worthy 
to be so reported of. The world is long sometimes 
in estimating merit rightly, but is pretty sure in 
the end to accord its approbation to the deserving. 
Too often, it is true, the wreaths that ought te 
have encircled the brows of living men—the emi- 
nent of their race for mental and virtuous attains 
ments—have heen twined only for their monumental’ 
effigies; but once placed on these, they have pre-- 
served an imperishable freshness. Milton's bays: 
grow greener with the touch of time. Newton's 
name shines like the stars with which, while he was. 
upon earth, he held immortal converse. Nature. 
spoke hy Shakspeare when he lived, and mankindi 
have since taken care that she shall speak by him, 
forever. Whence we may fairly infer that the 
world’s ultimate judgment is in most things cor-- 
rect, and should be regarded by every man of sense- 
accordingly.— 7. Cromwell. 





















































From the New York Evening Mirror. 
REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS, AND THE CONSE- 
QUENCES ON ENGLAND AND THE WORLD. 


Tue last arrivals from Europe have put to rest 
this long agitated and most important question— 
the great question of our day—that on which, more 
than any other, has hinged the commercial policy 
of the world. We have no hesitation in saying 
that we regard it as a measure which, taken in 
connection with the other free trade measures 
of the British government, and regarded as the 
consummation of them, is fraught with more im- 
portant consequences than any other act of our 
time. 

It shows a complete revolution in the governing 
influences of Great Britain. Those influences have 
been hitherto wielded by the landed aristocracy. 
This body has hitherto controlled both lords and 
commons. It has done, or rather permitted, many 
liberal things towards the other great interests of 
the state. Commercial restrictions began to be 
relaxed soon after the close of the war in 1815, and 
the relaxation has proceeded with a tolerably 
steady pace ever since. Mr. Hyskisson was the 
father of the modern free trade system in Eng- 
land, and the principles which he laid down and 
so ably advocated, have in no important par- 
ticular been departed from, in any of the changes 
that have been introduced. ‘These have all been 
in one direction—in favor of freedom of trade. 

Mr. Canning, who was at heart of the Liverpool 
party, and whose splendid abilities gave the coup 
de grace to the old tary aristocracy, with their 
worn-out traditionary notions, supported the new 
views of his friend Huskisson, with the whole 
weight of his almost matchless oratory. The 
whig party came into power a few years after his 
death, pledged by their principles and professions, 
to carry out stil] farther those measures which had 
for their object the removal of all species of re- 
strictions on the manufactures and commerce of the 
country, and on its agriculture, so far as they could. 
This party did much, during their ten or eleven 
years of rule, to establish and extend liberal prin- 
ciples in every direction, except in regard to the 
agricultural interests. Here they found themselves 
entirely too weak to cope with the landed aris- 
tocracy. This body had too long enjoyed dominion 
in the state to resign it easily. It yielded all it 
could to the advancing spirit of the age, and to 
greater freedom of action in all departments of 
trade and business; but it guarded, as the apple 
of the eye, its own monopoly. Other interests 
might be free toward each other ; the landholders 
must be protected against all. There were not 
wanting plausible arguments for this, in the 
pressure of the ehurch, and the poor rates on land, 
and in the necessity for providing employment for 
the masses, which agriculture does to a greater 

extent than any of the other great branches of 
‘national industry. Here the agriculturists were 
inaccessible, obstinate, deaf to all argument and 
centreaty, and defeated every effort of the whig 
ministry to repeal or modify the corn laws. 

They were finally overthrown [so far as their 
‘public measures were concerned] by their ill suc- 
‘cess in finance. For years preceding their exit 
from office, there was an unusnal deficit in the 
‘treasury, and that in spite of some taxes laid ex- 
pressly to meet it. The nation became alarmed at 
‘the aspect of a deficient revenue in the midst of a 
profound peace, or only a money-making [the 
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Chinese] war. The government accordingly 
changed hands, and Sir Robert Peel signalized 
his accession to power by one of those bold and 
decisive measures which either bring about tri- 
umphant success, or ruin, utter and irretrievable 
defeat. 

This was no other than the imposition of one of 
the most unpopular and burdensome of the war 
taxes—a property and income tax, by means of 
which he not only made up the deficient revenue, 
but gave a new impulse to the manufacturing and 
commercial interests, by lessening or repealing a 
host of duties on the raw material, and by greatly 
lessening all protective duties on the product of 
British manufacture. He also made a most im- 
portant modification in the previous stringency of 
the corn laws. The success of these measures, 
bold and decisive as they were, must have 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations of the 
premier and his friends. The ineome-tax yielded 
nearly one half more than the estimate. ‘The im- 
pulse to trade and manufactures was so great that 
the large reduction of taxes was attended, even at 
first, with but small loss to the revenue. Instead 
of repealing the income-tax, upon this success, as 
a weak or partisan minister would have done, Sir 
Robert Peel made its continuance the basis for new 
operations in the same direction, until, at length, 

ritish manufactures and commerce were freed 
from almost every shackle that could impede their 
competition with the manofactures and commerce 
of the world. An income-tax of five millions 
(estimated originally to produce about three and a 
half) has led to the repeal of over eight millions 
of other taxes, besides leaving a surplus, the pres- 
ent fiscal year, of over two millions. 

This unparalleled and wonderful success, in 
which the wisdom of the minister had been aided 
by a most happy combination of circumstances, 
gave him strength to propose the boldest measure 
that has ever emanated from a minister of the 
crown—the death of the corn-laws, with an inter- 
val of three years to die in; the process, however, 
commencing without delay. This is the crowning 
work of all the free trade measures which have 
been in progress under the various ministries of 
Great Britain for a quarter of a century. The 
threatened famine in Ireland was, no doubt, an 
important aid in effecting this prodigious revo- 
lution. But Peel ought not to deny his obligation 
to his predecessors. This great measure, upon 
which he declares himself willing to stake the 
reputation of a life of great things, could have 
been carried only in a reformed parliament. It is 
strictly one of the fruits of that reform, which Pee} 
opposed in the maturity of his years, and with all 
the strength of his powerful mind. In this sense 
it may be said that he is indebted to his enemies 
for his suecess; and that only the failure of his 
opposition to reform has enabled him to bring 
about “ the greatest measure of his life.” That 
this measure, with the class to which it belongs, . 
will be productive of the most important conse- 
quences to England and the world, we have not 
the smallest doubt. It would be too much to ex- 
pect that these should be all favorable, though a 
great preponderance of good may reasonably be 
looked for. But we cannot enter upon so great 2 
subject at the close of an article. 

We may however express our doubts whether 
the success of this great measure ensures the con- 
tinuance of the Peel ministry. The premier has 
subjected himself to a load of obloquy, such as 
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perhaps no minister has encountered since the time 
of Lord Bute, and should he continue in office, he 
will have to encounter a vast amount of personal 
opposition and ill-will, without the warm support 
of any one party, and without a cordial good-will 
on the part of the sovereign. 

Still, we are inclined to think his strength with 
the country is such that he may continue to hold 
office, if he chooses. His best policy, we think, 
would be to retire until a new election to parlia- 
ment takes place, when he would be again, almost 
certainly, called to the head of the ministry. 
Those are mistaken who consider Peel as past his 
prime, and needing repose, from age. He is but 
fifiy-eight, of a good constitution, and excellently 

eserved. He has yet in him ten or twelve good 
years of service for his country. We are greatly 
mistaken if for that time, whether in office or out, 
he be not the foremost man in all the kingdom. 
He is said to have declared that he would spend 
his life in the house of commons—that is, would 
never accept a peerage. We hope he will keep 
his resolution, convinced that he is on the true 
theatre of his greatness. 

s * e o 

We need make no apology to our readers for 
continuing our remarks on the changes in the corn 
laws of Great Britain—a measure which as we 
have shown closes and perfects the long series of 
movements in that country in favor of free trade. 
The doetrine of protection to manufactures and 
agriculture may be considered as abandoned, and 
they are left to sustain themselves by their own 
inherent strength and elasticity. From the im- 
mense extent of our foreign commerce with that 
country, which with her dependencies, takes con- 
siderably more than one half of our exports, this 
commercial revolution there, must have a pro- 
digious influence on the leading interests of our 
country, and it must demand from us a correspon- 
dent attention. 

One of the most marked results of the change 
will be greatly to lessen the cost of living in Eng- 
land to all classes, but especially the poor, who 
pee little beyond the necessaries of life. 

litherto England has been the dearest country on 
earth, because food from abroad in all its forms 
was excluded, unless when at a high price. This 
is made almost entirely to cease, except in articles 
which may be denominated luxuries, and including 
sugar in this list. Vegetables of every class, all 
grains whether intended as food for man or beast, 
live animals, meats, fresh and salt, with unim- 
portant exceptions, fish, wherever caught, and 
however cured, are among articles free or subject 
only to nominal duty. No country in modern 
times has ever gone to this extent, except Holland, 
which is a nation of merchants, and the Hanse 
Towns, which were free trading cities. England 
furnishes the first example of a great agricultural 
nation throwing open its ports and its custom 
houses, to the almost unrestricted entrance of food 
from abroad. It certainly is a most remarkable 
innovation in the custom of nations. It aims a 
blow at old national antipathies, and jealousies and 
divisions, the like of which no age has seen, and 
which if carried out and generally imitated by 
great nations, would introduce a general national 
brotherhood, and render wars almost an impossi- 
bility. It was not our purpose, however, at pres- 
ent to speak of this result, but to draw attention 
to the fact of the comparative cheapness of living 
which must follow the free introduction of all the 





leading articles which enter into family consump- 
tion. 

It is estimated that 190,000 English families live 
mostly abroad for the sake of economy. Esti- 
mating the average income at £300 per annum, 
£30.000,000 have been spent out of the kingdom 
for the sake of economy ; a large part of which 
will now be spent at home. Nor has the govern- 
ment provided for a cheap supply of food alone. 
Woollen and cotton fabries of al] sorts are allowed 
to be imported free, and there is no tax on Jeather, 
and even on garments made up, and on boots and 
shoes the duty is very light; so that for clothing, 
England is probably now the cheapest country on 
earth. Even silks, the use of which is becoming 
so general, pay for the most part but ten per cent., 
and England has become an exporting country, as 
well as an importing one in regard to that article. 
About eight hundred pounds sterling of silks, were 
exported the last year. Mr. Huskisson fought 
hard to get the duty on this article reduced to 30 
percent. Ten per cent. is now thought sufficient 
—not to exelude the foreign article, for this is not 
desired ; but to encourage the home manufacture. 
Such a change has been brought about in little 
more than twenty years. 

England then becoming a positively cheap coun- 
try in regard to clothing, and a comparatively cheap 
country (her past condition is alluded to) in re- 
gard to food, what will be the effect upon her 
manufactures? This will be three-fold. First, 
the internal consumption of the kingdom will be 
affected. The masses, who generally expend 
nearly up to their income, laying out Jess for food, 
will have more for clothing. If their outlay for 
provisions is diminished, suppose twenty per cent., 
that for clothing will be augmented probably four 
or five percent. Candor, however, obliges us to 
say that to the increased consumption frem this 
source there may be an offset. If the demand for 
agricultural labor should be considerably dimin- 
ished, as is insisted by the advocates for protec- 
tion, then of necessity the agricultural classes can- 
not purchase so largely. Here is precisely the 
difficult, hazardous point of the experiment, and 
all parties must wait with some anxiety for the 
result. The manufacturing classes will consume 
more ; perhaps the agricultural classes less. 

Second, manufactures will be favorably affected 
by diminishing the cost of production. It is 
always difficult to estimate the different proportion 
in which capital and labor are concerned in the 
cost of production. It is in fact infinitely various 
in different articles ; in some labor constituting a 
small part—in others nearly the whole. But as 
labor does enter more or less into the cost of every 
article, we may take it for granted, that whatever 
largely affects the price of Jsbor, will affect the 
cost of production. The operative will in the first 
instance reap the benefit of diminishing cost of 
living, and it were earnestly to be wished that he 
might always retain the great portion of it. But 
experience forbids us to hope that he can long do 
more than share it with the capitalist; and what- 
ever benefit the latter derives, is so much added to 
his power of successfully meeting foreign compe- 
tition. If, then, English manufactures have, under 
the disadvantage of dear living. maintained in most 
branches a superiority over those of other nations, 
they will be still better enabled to compete with 
them, when the cost of living is reduced nearly to 
the same standard. In other words, wholly un- 
taxed raw materials, with almost wholly untaxed 
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food for her operatives, assures fur a leng period 
in foreign markets, at least, the present relative 
standing of British manufactures. This is a most 
important gain for that great interest. Its great- 
cst danger lay in dear food at home—that danger 
is past. 

A third way in which British manufactures will 
be benefitted by the free trade measures, now per- 
fected by the virtual abrogation of the corn laws, 
is by increasing tue intercourse with foreign 
vations. It has been stated as an axiom, that a 
people will not long buy of those to whom they do 
not sell. This is only partially true. In order to 
buy, a nation must of course sell to somebody, 
though not always to the very people of whom 
they buy. The statement would have been cor- 
rect, however, if limited to two or more nations 
which are competing for the trade of a third. That 
nation which buys the most freely, will also in this 
case sel] the most largely. The balance of trade 
with England for the last few years is largely in 
favor of the United States—the last year reaching 
the enormous sum of fourteen millions of dollars. 
In payment she accepts bills from all parts of the 
world. A good deal of this balance has accrued 
from the relaxation of her provision laws, which 
has taken place within the last few years. It is 
plain, however, that we cannot keep this trade, if 
the grain-growing nations of the continent consent 
to receive British manufactures at much lower 
rates of duty than we impose. Vessels that take 
British goods as return freight, have an advantage 
over those that do not, which must ultimately 
ensure them the market. The irregular and fitful 
demand of the English corn market, has hitherto 
prevented any great benefit in the sale of her com- 
modities, from occasional large importations of 
grain. When this trade, however, shall assume 
(as it will when free) a tolerable degree of 
stexdiness and regularity, an increased demand for 
British goods will be the certain result. There 
will be light freight and means of payment. 

Foreign governments will also favor trade with 
the power which lays the fewest restrictions 
on their productions. Important relaxations are 
already making in the Russian system of high and 
prohibitory duties. All Russian products being 
received at low or nominal duties in the ports of 
Great Britain, the emperor will cause an im- 
portant modification of the Russian tariff to be 
made, at least so far as British goods are con- 
cerned. 

It is impossible yet to say how far other nations 
will be led to follow the example of Great Britain. 
Authority, or the weight of great names, whether 
French, English, or German, is wholly on the side 
of free trade. We doubt whether there is a pro- 
fessorship of political economy on earth, in which 
the principle of protection is advocated. Theorists 
at least, as a body, are in favor of free trade. The 
example of such a country, cannot but have a 
powerful influence in the same direction, especially 
with countries whose systems are yet in any de- 
gree to be formed. 

It will also be somewhat to smooth the way by 
the prevalence of a better feeling. A large part 
of the restrictive measures of various countries 
have had their origin in a spirit of retaliation. It 
was thought necessary fur a nation to show a 
proper spirit for measures injurious to its trade and 
commerce by inflicting injury on the opposite 
party. The blow, it is true, often recoiled, and 
the party inflicting it was the greatest sufferer. 





But in the ill blood excited, this was unseen or 
disregarded. The great liberal measures of the 
British government will diffuse throughout the 
commercial world a better feeling—a feeling that 
exclusive advantages are no longer sought, and 
that trade, to be really beneficial to one party, 
must be so to both. 

But these measures will operate in another and 
still more efficacious way on commercial and manu- 
facturing rivals. The advantages of cheapness of 
the raw material, and increased cheapness of food, 
must be met by similar reductions on the part of 
rival nations, or the foreign markets will be Jost. 
France and Germany must cease to tax British 
coal and iron, and machinery, and foreign wool, 
and various other articles, if they would success- 
fully compete with her in the production of cloths, 
and of various other fabries in which they now 
compete with her in the markets of the world. A 
relaxation—at least a partial one—of their com- 
mercial systems will thus be forced upon them. 

On the whole, we conclude that a new era of 
commercial freedom has commenced. 





From the New Brunswick Times. 
THE WOLF CHASE. 


Dvrine the winter of 1844, being engaged in 
ihe northern part of Maine, I had much leisure to 
devote to the wild sports of a new country. To 
none of these was | more passionately addicted 
than that of skating. The se and sequestered 
lakes of this northern state, frozen by intense cold, 
present a wide field to the lovers of this pastime. 
Often would I bind on my rusty skates, and glide 
away up the glittering river, and wind each mazy 
streamlet that flowed on towards the parent ocean, 
and feel my very pulse bound with joyous exercise. 
It was during one of these excursions that I met 
with an adventure, which even at this period of my 
life 1 remember with wonder and astonishment. 

I had left my friend’s house one evening just 
before dusk, with the intention of skating a short 
distance up the noble Kennebec, which glided 
directly before the door. The evening was fine 
and clear. The new moon peered from her lofty 
seat, and cast her rays on the frosty pines that 
skirted the shore, until they seemed the realization 
of a fairy scene. All nature lay in a quiet which 
she sometimes chooses to assume; while water, 
earth and air seemed to have sunken into repose. 

I had gone up the river nearly two miles, when 
coming to a little stream which emptied into the 
larger, I turned in to explore its course. Fir and 
hemlock of a century's growth met overhead, and 
formed an evergreen archway, radiant with frost- 
work. All was dark within, but ] was young and 
fearless, and as I peered into the unbroken forest 
that reared itself to the borders of the stream, I 
laughed in very joyousness. My wild hurrah rang 
through the woods, and I stood listening to the 
echo that reverberated again and again, until all 
was hushed. Occasionally a night bird would flap 
its wings from some tall oak. 

The mighty lords of the forest stood as if nought 
but time could bow them. I thought how oft the 
Indian hunter concealed himself behind these very 
trees—how oft the arrow had pierced the deer by 
this very stream, and how oft his wild halloo had 
rung for his victory. I watched the owls as they 
fluttered by, until I almost fancied myself one of 
them, and held my breath to listen to their distant 
hooting. 
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When suddenly a sound arose, it seemed from 
the very ice beneath my feet. It was loud and 
tremendous at first, until it ended in one long yell. 
I was appalled. Never before had such a noise 
met my ears. I thought it more than mortal—so 
fierce, and amid such an unbroken solitude, that it 
seemed a fiend from hell had blown a blast from an 
infernal trumpet. Presently I heard the twigs on 
the shore snap as if from the tread of some animal, 
and the blood rushed back to my forehead with a 
bound that made my skin burn, and I felt relieved 
that I had to contend with things of earthly and not 
spiritual mould, as I first fancied. My energies 
returned, and I looked around me for some means 
of defence. The moon shone through the opening 
by which I had entered the forest, and consider- 
ing this the best means of escape, I darted towards 
it like an arrow. "T was hardly a hundred yards 
distant, and the swallow could scarcely excel 
my desperate flight; yet as 1 turned my eyes 
to the shore, I could see two dark objects dashing 
through the under brush, at a pace nearly double 
that of my own. By their great speed, and the 
short yells which they occasionally gave, | knew at 
once that they were the much dreaded grey wolf. 

I had never met with these animals, but from 
the description given of them, I had but little 
pleasure in making their acquaintance. Their 
untameable fierceness and the untiring strength 
which seems to be a part of their nature, render 
them objects of dread to every benighted traveller. 


** With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound’s deep hate, the hunter’s fire,” 


they pursue their prey, and nought but death can 
separate them. ‘The bushes that skirted the shore 
flew past with the velocity of light, as | dashed on 
in my flight. The outlet was nearly gained; one 
second more and I would be comparatively safe, 
when my pursuers appeared on the bank directly 
above me, which rose to the height of some ten 
feet. There was no time for thonght; I bent my 
head and dashed wildly forward. The wolves 
sprang, but miscaleulating my speed, sprang be- 
hind, while their intended prey glided out into the 
river. 

Nature turned me towards home. The light 
flakes of snow spun from the iron of my skates, 
and | was now some distance from my pursuers, 
when their fierce howl told me that I was again 
the fugitive. I did not look back—I did not feel 
sorry or glad ; one thought of home, of the bright 
faces awaiting my return, of their tears if they 
should never again see me, and then every energy 
of mind and body was exerted for my escape. I 
was perfectly at home on the ice. Many were the 
days I spent on my skates, never thinking that at 
one time they would be my only means of safety. 
Every half minute an alternate yelp from my pur- 
suers made me but too certain they were close at 
my heels. Nearer and nearer they came; I heard 
their feet pattering on the ice, nearer still, until I 
fancied I could hear their deep breathing. Every 
nerve and muscle in my frame was stretched to 
the utmost tension. 

The trees along the shore seemed to dance in 
the uncertain light, and my brain turned with my 
own breathless speed: yet still they seemed to 
hiss forth with a sound traly horrible, when an 
involuntary motion on my part turned me out of 
my course. The wolves close behind, unable to 
stop and as unable to turn, slipped, fell, still going 





on far ahead, their tongues lolling out, their white 
tushes gleaming from their bloody mouths, their 
dark shaggy breasts freckled with foam; and as 
they passed me, their - glared, and they howled 
with rage and fury. The thought flashed on my 
mind that by this means I could avoid them, viz., by 
turning aside whenever they came too near ; for 
they, by the formation of their feet, are unable to 
run on ice except on a right line. 

I immediately acted on this plan. The wolves 
having regained their feet, sprang directly towards 
me. The race was renewed for twenty yards up 
the stream ; they were already close on my back, 
when I glided round and dashed past my pursuers, 
A fierce grow] greeted my evolution, and the wolves 
slipped upon their haunches and sailed onward, 
presenting a perfect picture of helplessness and 
baffled rage. ‘Thus I gained nearly a hundred yards 
each turning. ‘This was repeated two or three 
times, every moment the wolves getting more 
excited and baffled, until coming opposite the 
house, a couple of stag hounds, aroused by the 
noise, bayed furiously from their kennels. The 
wolves taking the hint, stopped in their mad 
career, and after a moment’s consideration turned 
and fled. 1 watched them till their dusky forms 
disappeared over a neighboring hill. Then, taking 
off my skates, I wended my way to the house, 
with feelings better to be imagined than described. 





The Poems of Avrrep B. Street. New York, 
Clark & Austin, 130 Fulton-street. 


WE are pleased to see this complete edition of 
Mr. Street's poems, for it is difficult justly to esti- 
mate a man of genius, when his productions are 
strewed at random through the periodical! publica- 
tions of the day, like so many scattered rays of 
light. Our national literature is steadily growing 
up into manhood, for the reason that the intellect 
of the country is daily becoming less imitative 
and more original. It is idle for our authors to 
attempt occupying any themes of transatlantic ori- 
gin, unless as they are connected with or termi- 
nate on this continent. We should not look too 
much abroad for subjects of thought and disquisi- 
tion. American talent can never be developed into 
fulness upon a foreign nutriment, it must be fed at 
home; every nation has its peculiar place and 
sphere in literature, just as much as it has a geo- 
graphical position, and when confined to this limit 
the national mind must sooner or later create a 
peculiar and characteristic national literature. We 
have been led to these remarks from observing that 
the marked feature of Mr. Street’s poems is their 
Americanism, and in this we trace an essential 
cause of his success as a poet. He deals with 
historical incidents and legends belonging to our 
own country, and in which we all feel that we 
have a common property. He describes nature as 
seen in the depths of our noble forests, by the side 
of our glorious rivers, on the lakes and mountains, 
and he thus strikes a chord to which every heart 
responds. 

With all his truthfulness and life-like painting, 
with all his vivid and spirited sketching of nature, 
animate and inanimate, we feel that his genius 
would have been wasted and misapplied upon any 
other than home scenes and events, and we are so 
far jealous of his muse, as to hope that his fine 
poetic powers will never be diverted from illis- 
trating the history and scenery of his native land. 
— Protestant Churchman. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 


PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF BRITISH 
POETRY. 


*T 1s sixty years since a thin quarto volume ap- 
peared in London with the plain and unpretending 
title of An Ode to Superstition, and some other 
Poems, and exactly the same number of years since 
a thin octavo appeared at Kilmarnock, entitled, 
Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. The thin 
quarto was the production of Samuel Rogers, a 
young gentleman of education, the son of a Lon- 
don banker ; the thin octavo the production of Rob- 
ert Burns, a Scottish ploughboy, without educa- 
tion, and almost without a penny in the world. 

*T is fifty years since Burns was buried in the 
kirkyard of St. Michael’s : 


‘“*O early ripe, to thy abundant store 
What could advancing age have added more !”’ 


While the poet of the Ode to Superstition is still 
among us, full of years and full of health, and as 
much in love with poetry as ever. “ It is, I con- 
fess,’ says Cowley, ‘‘ but seldom seen that the 
t dies before the man; for when once we fall 
in love with that bewitching art, we do not use to 
court it as a mistress, but marry it as a wife, and 
take it for better or worse, as an inseparable com- 
panion of our whole life.”’ It was so with Waller 
when he was eighty-two, and is so with Mr. 
a now that he is eighty-one. Long may it 
00° — 


‘* Tf envious buckies view wi’ sorrow 
Thy lengthen'd days on this blest morrow, 
May Desolation’s long-teeth'd harrow, 
Nine miles an hour, 
Rake them, like Sodom and Gomorrah, 
In brunstane stoure.’’ 


Waller ‘‘ was the delight of the House of Com- 
mons, and, even at eighty, he said the liveliest 
things of any among them.”’ How true of Rogers, 
at eighty, at his own, or at any other table! 

The poet of An Ode to Superstition has outlived 
a whole generation of poets, tasters, and pueti- 
tos; has seen the rise and decline of schools, Lake, 
Cockney, and Satanic—the changeful caprices of 
taste—the injurious effects of a coterie of friends 
—the impartial verdicts of Time and a third gene- 
ration—another Temple of Fame—a new class of 
occupants in many of the niches of the old—resto- 
rations, depositions, and removals, and, what few 
are allowed to see, his own position in the Tem- 
ple pretty well determined, not so high as to be 
wondered at, nor so low that he can escape from 
envy and even emulation. Nor is this all; he has 
lived to see Poetry at its last gasp among us; the 
godlike race of the last generation expiring or ex- 
tinct, and no new-comers in their stead; just as 
if Nature chose to lie fallow for a time, and verse 
was to usurp the place of poetry, desire for skill, 
and the ambition and impudence of daring for the 
flight and the raptures of the true-born poet. 

f such is the case, that Poetry is pretty well 
extinct among us—which no one, I believe, has 
the hardihood to gainsay—a retrospective review 
of what our great men accomplished in the long 
and important reign of King George III. (the era 
that has just gone by) will not be deemed devoid 
of interest at this time. The subject is a very va- 
ried one, is as yet without an historian, nor has 
hitherto received that attention in critical detail so 
preéminently due to a period productive of so many 





— of real and lasting merit—poems as varied, 
may add, as any era in our literature can exhibit, 
the celebrated Elizabethan period, perhaps, but 
barely excepted. 

A new race of poets came in with King George 
III., for the poets of the preceding reigns who 
lived to witness the accession of the king either 
survived that event but a very few years, or were 
unwilling to risk their reputations in any new con- 
test for distinction. Young was far advanced in 
years, and content—and wisely so—with the fame 
of his Satires and his Night Thoughts ; Gray had 
written his Elegy and his Odes, and was annota- 
ting Linnzus within the walls of a college ; Shen- 
stone found full occupation for the remainder of his 
life in laying out the Leasowes to suit the genius 
of the place; Johnson was put above necessity 
and the booksellers by a pension from the crown ; 
Akenside and Armstrong were pursuing their pro- 
fession of physicians ; Lyttleton was busy putting 
points and periods to his History; Smollett, in 
seeking a precarious livelihood from prose; and 
Mallet employed in defending the administration 
of Lord Bute, and earning the wages of a pension 
from the minister. Three alone adhered in any 
way to verse; Mason was employed in contempla- 
ting his English Garden ; Glover, in brooding over 
his posthumous Athenaid; and Home, in writing 
new tragedies to eclipse, if possible, the early lus- 
tre of his Douglas. 

There was room for a new race of poets. Nor 
was it long before a new set of candidates for dis- 
tinction came forward to supply the places of the 
old. The voice of the Muse was first awakened 
in Edinburgh and Aberdeen. I can find no earlier 
publication of the year 1760 than a thin octavo of 
seventy pages, printed at Edinburgh, entitled, 
hia yey of Ancient Poetry, collected in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and translated from the Gaelic or 
Erse language, the first edition of a work which 
has had its influence in the literature of our country, 
the far-famed Ossian, the favorite poem of the 
great Napoleon. ‘‘ Have you seen,” says Gray, 
‘“‘the Erse Fragments since they were printed! 
I am more puzzled than ever about their antiquity, 
though I still incline (against everybody’s opinion) 
to believe them old.’’ Many, like Gray, were 
alive to their beauties: inquiry was made upon in- 
quiry, and dissertation led to dissertation. It was 
long, however, before the points in dispute were 
settled, and the authorship brought home to the 
pen of the translator. The Fragments have had 
a beneficial and a lasting effect upon English liter- 
ature. The grandeur of Ossian emboldened the 
wing of the youthful Byron, and the noble daring 
of the allusions and illustrations countenanced the 
author of The Rime of the Ancient Mariner in what 
was new and hazardous, when Hayley held, and 
Darwin was about to assume, a high but tempo- 
rary position in our poetry. 

e Aberdeen volume of poems and translations 
(8vo. 1761) was the first publication of Beattie, the 
author of The Minstrel. lightly, we are told, did 
Beattie think of this collection that he used to de- 
stroy all the copies he could procure, and would only 
suffer four of the pieces—and those much altered— 
to stand in the same volume with the Mins‘rel. 
Beattie anges a very slender reputation by this 
first heir of his invention; nor would it appear to 
have been known much beyond the walls of the Ma- 
rischal College, before the Minstrel drew attention 
to its pages, and excited curiosity to see what the 
successful poet on this occasion had written unsuc- 
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cessfully before. In the same year in which Beat- 
tie appeared, a new candidate came forward to 
startle, astonish, and annoy. The reputation of 
a poet of higher powers than Beattie seemed like- 
ly to exhibit would have sunk before the fame of 
tye new aspirant. I allude to Churchill, whose 
first publication, The Rosciad, appeared in the 
March of 1761, and without the author’s name. 
This was a lucky, and, what is more, a clever hit. 
The town, a little republic in itself, went mad 
about the poem; and when the author’s name was 
prefixed to a second edition, the poet was welcomed 
by the public as no new poet had ever been before. 
Nor was his second publication—his Apology—in- 
ferior to his first. is name was heard in every 
circle of fashion, and in every coffee-house in town. 
Nor did he suffer his reputation to flag, but kept 
the public in one continual state of excitement for 
the remainder of his life. He attacked the whole 
race of actors in his Rosciad; the Critical Review- 
ers, (the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviewers of 
the day,) in his Apology; the whole Scottish na- 
tion, in his Prophecy of Famine; Dr. Johnson, in 
The Ghost; and Hogarth, in A Familiar Epistle. 
Every person of distinction expected that it was to 
be his turn next; and there was no saying where 
his satire would not have reached, for he was busy 
with a caustic dedication to Warburton when, on 
the 4th of Npvember, 1764, he died at Boulogne, 
at the too early age of three-and-thirty. Dr. Young 
survived him nearly a year. What the predeces- 
sor of Pope in satire thought of the new satirist, no 
one has told us. 

While ** the noisy Churchill’ engrossed to him- 
self the whole attention of the public, a poem ap- 
peared in May, 1762, likely to outlive the caus- 
tic effusions of the satirist, because, with equal 
talent, it is based on less fleeting materials. This 
was The Shipwreck, a Poem, in Three Cantos, by a 
Sailor ; better known as Faleoner’s Shipwreck, and 
deservedly remembered for its ‘ simple tale,”’ its 
beautiful transcripts of reality, and as adding a 
congenial and peculiarly British subject to the 
great body of our island poetry. ‘The popularity 
of Churchill kept it on the shelves of the booksell- 
ers for a time, but it soon rose into a reputation, 
and nothing can now occur to keep it down. 

When Goldsmith published his first poem ( The 
Traveller) in the December of 1764, Churchill had 
been dead a month, and there was room for a new 
poet to supply his place. Nor were critics want- 
ing who were able and willing to help it forward. 
** Such is the poem,’’ says Dr. Johnson, who re- 
viewed it in the Critical Review, ‘‘ on which we 
now congratulate the public, as on a production to 
which, since the death of Pope, it will not be easy 
to find anything equal.”’ This was high praise, 
not considered undeserved at the time, nor thought 
so now. Such, indeed, was the reputation of the 
Traveller, that it was likely to have led to a fur- 
ther succession of poets in the school of Pope, but 
for the timely interposition of a collection of poems 
which called our attention off from the study of a 
single school, and directed the young and rising 
poets to a wider range for study and imitation. 

This collection of poems was Percy’s Religues 
of Ancient English Poetry, one of the most tasteful 
collections of poems in any language, and one of 
the best and most widely known; ‘* The publica- 
tion of which,’’ says Southey, ‘ must form an 
epoch in the history of our poetry whenever it is 
written’? The first edition appeared in 1765, a 
year remarkable in more ways than one. 





Young, the sole survivor of the poets of the last 
generation, died, at the great age of eighty-four, 
on the 5th of April ; and Mr. Rogers, the still sur- 
viving patriarch of the past generation of poets, 
was born on the 30th of July of the same year. 

The effect of the Religues was more immediate 
than some have been willing to imagine. The 
Hermit of Goldsmith, a publication of the following 
year, originated in the Reon: and the Minstrel 
of Beattie, a publication of the year 1771, in the 
yy 6 dissertation prefixed to the volumes. 

f Perey had rendered no other service to literature 
than the suggestion of the Minstrel, his name 
would deserve respect. ‘The Minsirel,” says 
Southey, ‘* was an incidental effect of Percy's vol- 
umes. Their immediate consequence was to pro- 
duce a swarm of ‘legendary tales,’ bearing, in 
their style, about as much resemblance to the 
genuine ballad as the heroes of a French tragedy 
to the historical personages whose names they 
bear, or a set of stage-dances to the lads and lasses 
of a village-green in the old times of the May- 
pole.’’ This was the more immediate effect; the 
lasting result of the Reliques was their directing 
the rude gropings of genius in a Scott, a Southey, 
a Coleridge, and a Wordsworth. 

Beattie reappeared in 1766 with a volume of 
poems, better by far than what he had done before, 
but still insufficient to achieve the reputation which 
the Minstrel subsequently acquired for the author 
of the volume. A second candidate was Cunning- 
ham, a player, still remembered for his Kate of 
Aberdeen, a short but charming piece of simple- 
hearted poetry. Poor Cunningham made no great 
way with his verse; he had dedicated his volume, 
with all the ambition of an actor, to no less a per- 
sonage than Garrick ; but the head of the patentee 
players received the stroller’s poetry with indiffer- 
ence, and did not on this occasion repay—which he 
commonly did—his encomiums “in kind.”’ But 
the poet of the year 1766 was Anstey, with his 
New Bath Guide. 

‘** There is a new thing published,’’ says Wal- 
pole, ‘* that will make you split your cheeks with 
laughing. It is called the New Bath Guide. It 
stole into the world, and, for a fortnight, no soul 
looked into it, concluding its name was its true 
name. No such thing. It is aset of letters in 
verse, describing the life at Bath, and incidentally 
everything else ; but so much wit, so much humor, 
fun, and poetry, never met together before. I can 
say it by heart, and, if 1 had time, would write it 
you down ; for it is not yet re-printed, and not one 
to be had.”’ 

Gray commended it to Wharton, and Smollett 
wrote his Humphrey Clinker (the Jast and best of 
his works) on Anstey’s principle in his Gude. 

A publication of the year 1767, called the Beau- 
ties of English Poesy, selected by Olwer Goldsmith, 
deserves to be remarked. The selection seems to 
have been made as a sort of antidote to Perey’s 
Religues. ‘* My bookseller having informed me,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ that there was no collection of English 
poetry among us of any estimation, * * * I there- 
fore offer this,’’ he adds, ‘‘ to the best of my judg- 
ment, as the best collection that has yet appeared. 
I claim no merit in the choice, as it was obvious, 
for in all languages the best productions are most 
easily found.’’ It will hardly be believed by any 
one who hears it for the first time, that a poet of 
Goldsmith’s taste in poetry could have made a se- 
lection from our poets without including a single 
poet (Milton excepted) from the noble race of 
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ts who preceded the restoration. Yet such, 
1owever, is the case; and I can only account for 
the principle on which the selection would appear 
to have been made, that it was meant as an anti- 
dote to Percy's publication, or that Goldsmith (and 
this is not unlikely) was perfectly unacquainted 
— the poets of a period previous to Dryden and 

ope. 

Michacl Bruce, a young and promising poet, 
died in the year 1767, at the too early age of 
twenty-one. Some of his poems—and they were 
posthumously published, without the last touches 
of the author—possess unusual beauties. His 
Lochleven is called, by Coleridge, ‘‘a poem of 
great merit;’’ and the same great critic directs 
attention to what he calls *‘ the following exquisite 

assage, expressing the effects of a fine day on the 
uman heart :"’— 


‘* Fat on the plain and mountain’s sunny side, 
Large droves of oxen, and the fleecy flocks, 
Feed undisturbed ; and fill the echoing air 
With music grateful to the master’s ear. 

The traveller stops, and gazes round and round 
O’er all the scenes that animate his heart 
With mirth and music. Even the mendicant, 
Bowhbent with age, that on the old grey stone, 
Sole sitting, suns him in the public way, 
Feels his heart leap, and to himself he sings.”’ 


Another poet, whose song ceased before he had 
time to do still better things, was poor Falconer, 
who perished at sea in the Aurora frigate, in the 

ear 1769. He had sung his own catastrophe in 
is Shipwreck only a few years before. 

The poem of the year 1770 was The Deserted 
Village—in some respects a superior poem to The 
Traveller. It was immediately a favorite, and in 
Jess than four months had run through five edi- 
tions. Gray thought Goldsmith a genuine poet. 
**T was with him,’ says Nicholls, ‘* at Malvern, 
when he received the Deserted Village, which he 
desired me to read to him; he listened with fixed 
attention, and soon exclaimed, ‘This man is a 

t ” ” 

If The Deserted Village was, as it certainly is, 
an accession to our poetry, the death of Akenside 
and the far too premature removal of Chatterton 
were real losses in the very same year in which 
Goldsmith's great poem appeared. Akenside had, 
no doubt, sang his song, but Chatterton was only 
in his eighteenth year. What a production for a 
boy was the ballad of ‘Sir Charles Bawdin!”’ 
There is nothing nobler of the kind in the whole 
compass of our poetry. ‘* Tasso alone,’’ says 
Campbell, ‘‘ can be compared to him as a juvenile 
prodigy. No English poet ever equalled him at 
the same age.”’ 

The Deserted Village of the year 1770 was fol- 
lowed in 1771 by the first book of The Minstrel, a 
poem which has given more delight to minds of a 
certain class, and that class a high one, than any 
other poem in the English language. Since Beattie 
composed his poem on which his fame relies, and se- 
curely too for an hereafter, many poems of a far loftier 
and even a more original character have been added 
to the now almost overgrown body of our poetry, 
yet Beattie is still the poet for the young ; and stil] 
in Edwin—that happy personification of the poetic 
temperament—young and enthusiastic readers de- 
light and recognize a picture of themselves. Gray 
lived to commend and to correct it—with the taste 
of atrue poet and the generosity of an unselfish 
one. ‘ This of all others,” he says, “is my fa- 
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vorite stanza: it is true poetry, it is inspiration.” 
The stanza is well known— 


**O, how canst thou renounce,”’ 


and shares with a stanza in the Castle of Indolence, 
the applause of nations. 

Mason, in 1771, put forth a new edition of his 
Poems, and in a separate publication the same year 
the first book of his English Garden. To the Po- 
ems he has made a few additions, but nothing so 
beautiful as his epitaph on his wife, inscribed upon 
her grave in Bristol cathedral. The lines are well 
known, but not so the circumstance, only recently 
published, that the last four lines were written by 
Gray :— 


** Tell them, though ’tis an awful thing to die, 
(’T was e’en to thee,) yet the dread path once 
trod 
Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high, 
And Aue ‘the pure in heart behold their 
od.’ %) 


We learn from the same unquestionable quarter, 
(the Reminiscences of the Rev. Norton Nicholls,) 
that Gray thought very litle of what he had seen 
of the English Garden. ‘* He mentioned the poem 
of the Garden with disapprobation, and said it 
should not be published if he could prevent it.” 
There are lines and passages, however, of true 
poetry throughout the poem, which form in them- 
selves an agreeable accession to our stock of favor- 
ite passages. How exquisite, for instance, is 
this :— 


‘* Many a glade is found 
The haunt of wood-gods only ; where, if art 
E’er dared to tread, *t was with unsandalled foot, 
Printless, as if the place were holy ground.” 


The poem, however, made but a very slender 
impression on the public mind, nor is it now much 
read, save by the student of our poetry, to whom 
it affords a lesson of importance. 

The only remembered publication in poetry of 
the year 1773 was The Heroic Epistle to Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers—a caustic attack, replete with wit, 
humor, and invective, on the architect’s Chinese 
eccentricities in the gardens at Kew. It was long 
before Mason was suspected of the satire. Tom 
Warton was the first to attribute it to his pen; he 
said it was Walpole’s buckramed up by Mason. 
But Walpole, from a letter to Mason only recently 
published, would appear to have had nothing to do 
with it. “1 have read it,” writes Walpole, ‘so 
very often, that I have got it by heart, and now | 
am master of all its beauties. I confess I like it 
infinitely better than I did, though I liked it infi- 
nitely before. But what signifies what J think! 
All the world thinks the same. No soul has, } 
have heard, guessed within a hundred miles. | 
eatched at Anstey’s, and have, | believe, contri- 
buted to spread the notion. It has since been 
called Temple Luttrell’s, and, to my infinite honor, 
mine. But now that you have tapped this mine 
of talent, and it runs so richly and easily, for 
Heaven’s and for England's sake, do not let it 
rest.”” 

The Heroic Epistle was followed, in 1774, by the 
Judah Restored, of Roberts—‘a work,” — 
Campbell, ‘‘ of no common merit.”” Southey calls 


the author a poet of the same respectable class as 


the author of Leonidas and the Athenaid, and adds 
in a note, ‘‘ Dr. Roberts’ Judah Restored was one 





of the first books that I ever possessed. 


It was 
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given me by a lady whom I must ever gratefully 
and affectionately remember as the kindest friend 
of ny boyhood. I read it often then, and can still 
recur to it with satisfaction ; and perhaps I owe 
something to the plain dignity of its style, which 
is suited to the subject, and everywhere bears the 
stamp of good sense and careful erudition. To 
acknowledge obligations of this kind is both a 
pleasure and a duty.’’* I have Southey’s copy 
of the Judah before me at this moment; on the fly- 
leaf is inscribed, in the neat hand-writing of the 

t, ‘ Robert Southey—given me by Mrs. Do- 
ean 1784.”’ The poet of Kehama was born the 
vear in which the Judah appeared, and was only 
ten years old when a copy of the poem was given 
to him by the lady he remembers so affectionately 
as ** the kindest friend of his boyhood.’’? This one 
book may have had the same effect on Southey 
that Spenser’s works had upon the mind of Cow- 
ley: ** Thad read him all over,’’ he says, ‘* before 
I was twelve years old, and was thus made a poet 
as immediately as a child is made an eunuch.”’ 

On the 4th of April, 1774, died Oliver Gold- 
smith, leaving unfortunately unfinished one of the 
best of his lighter pieces—his well-known and in- 
imitable Retaliation. It was published a fortnight 
after his death, and became immediately a favor- 
ite. A second posthumous publication of the same 
poet was The Haunch of Venison, a clever epistle 
to Lord Clare, full of cRaracteristic beauties pecu- 
liar to its author. Both pieces owe something to 
Anstey and his Guide—the suggestion certainly. 

In 1776 Mickle put forth his translation of the 
Tuciad—free, flowery, and periphrastical, full of 
spirit, and not devoid of beauties, but untrue to the 
majestic simplicity of the great Portuguese. 

While Goldsmith was confining his selection 
from our poets to a period too narrow to embrace 
many of the nobler productions of the British 
muse, Gray was annotating Lydgate, and the 
younger Warton collecting materials for his Histo- 
ry of English Poetry. Our literature lies under 
other obligations to the younger Warton—great 
as that obligation is for his noble and unfinished 
Mstory. He was the first to explain and direct 
attention to many of the less obvious beauties of 
The Faerie Queene, and, in conjunction with Ed- 
wards, the first to revive the sonnet among us, a 
favorite form of verse with our Elizabethan poets, 
with Shakspeare and with Milton, but entirely 
abandoned by the poets who came after them. 
The first volume of Warton’s History was pub- 
lished in 1774; his Poems containing his sonnets 
in 1777. The effect produced by their publica- 
tion was more immediate than has hitherto been 
thought. We owe the sonnets of Bampfylde (4to. 
1778) to the example of the younger Warton. 
Nor is the pupil unworthy of the master, or unwil- 
ling to own his obligation. Some of the Sixteen 
Sonnets of Bampfylde (for such is the title of his 
thin unpretending quarto) are ‘‘ beautiful exceed- 
ingly,’ and in one (the tenth) Warton is addressed 
in a way which he could well appreciate. 

The good effects of Percy’s Reliques, Warton’s 
volume of History, and Warton’s Poems, received 
a temporary check in the year 1779, by the publi- 
cation of the first part of Johnson’s well-known 
Lives of the Poets, containing his celebrated criti- 
cism on the Lycidas of Milton, and his noble paral- 
lel between Dryden and Pope. The concluding 
portion of the Lives, containing his famous abuse 


* Southey’s Cowper, vol. iii., p. 32. 





of Gray, appeared two years later, (1781,) and, 
like the former portion of the work, was read with 
deserved avidity. The effect was catching. The 
school of Dryden and Pope revived. Hayley 
wrote his Triumphs of Temper in the verse recom- 
mended by Johnson ; Crabbe composed his Lebrary 
and his Village in the same versification ; Cowper 
his Table Talk, and even Mason (though the last 
person in the world to admit it) his translation of 
Du Fresnoy, in Johnson’s on/y measure. 

But the fear of Dr. Johnson did not reach be- 
yond the grave, and when Cowper put forth his 
Task in the spring of 1785, the great critic was no 
more. Not that Cowper was likely to be deterred 
from blank verse by the criticisms of Johnson, for 
the Task was commenced in Johnson’s lifetime, and 
in the same structure of versification. That John- 
son could have hurt the sale for a time by a savage 
remark at the table of Reynolds, no one acquainted 
with the literature of the period will for a moment 
doubt. That he could have kept the poem from 
what it now possesses and deserves—a universal 
admiration, it would be equally absurd to suppose 
for a single moment. 

When Cowper put forth his Task there was no 
poet of any great ability or distinguished name in 
the field. astey ambled over the course, to use 
an expression of Southey, without a competitor. 
But Hayley had done his best, poor as that was, 
though his day was hardly by. It was Cowper 
who forced us from the fetters which Johnson had 
forged for future poets, and Hayley had done his 
best to rivet and retain. Nor was Cowper without 
some assistance at this time. Evans’ old ballads 
did something to extend a taste for the early but 
unknown masters of our poetry. Some of Mickle’s 
imitations, in the same collection, were read by 
younger minds with an influence of which we en- 
joy the fruits to this day. Charlotte Smith put 
forth a volume of her sonnets, replete with touch- 
ing sentiment, eminently characteristic of the softer 
graces of the female mind, and the late Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges, a volume of poems, containing one 
noble sonnet (** Echo and Silence’’) which, though 
neglected at the time, will live as long as any 
poem of its length in the English language. 

The Task was followed by a volume of poems 
from a provincial press full of the very finest poe- 
try, aed oon that has stood its test, and will stand 
forever. The author of the Task was of noble ex- 
traction, and counted kin with Jord chancellors and 
earls. His fellow author was a poor Scottish 
peasant, nameless and unknown when his poems 
were put forth, but known, and deservedly known, 
wherever the language of his country has been 
heard. This poet was Robert Burns. Cowper and 
Burns were far too nobly constituted to think dis- 
couragingly of one another. ‘‘Is not the Task,”’ 
says Burns, ‘a glorious poem?’ The religion of 
the Task, bating a few scraps of ‘* Calvinistie di- 
vinity, is the religion of God and nature; the re- 
ligion that exalts and ennobles man.’? ‘1 have 
read Burns’ poems,’’ says Cowper, “‘ and have 
read them twice ; and though they be written in a 
language that is new to me, and many of them on 
subjects much inferior to the author’s ability, I 
think them on the whole a very extraordinary pro- 
duction. He is, I believe, the only poet these 
kingdoms have produced in the lower rank of life 
save Shakspeare, (I should rather say save Prior,) 
who need not be indebted for any part of his praise 
to a charitable consideration of his origin, and the 
disadvantages under which he has labored. It will 
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be pity if ne should not hereafter divest himself of 
barbarism, and content himself with writing pure 
English, in which he appears perfectly qualified to 
excel. He who can command admiration dishon- 
ors himself if he aims no higher than to raise a 
laugh.’’ This, let it be remembered, was written 
at the time when the poet’s reputation was as yet 
unconfirmed. But the praise is ample, and such 
as Burns would have loved to have heard from 
Cowper’s lips. ‘‘ Poor Burns!’’ he writes in an- 
other letter, ‘‘ loses much of his deserved praise in 
this country through our ignorance of his lan- 
guage. I despair of meeting with any Englishman 
who will take the pains that I have taken to un- 
derstand him. His candle is bright, but shut up 
in a dark lantern. I lent him to a very sensible 
neighbor of mine: but his uncouth dialect spoiled 
all ; and before he had half read him through, he 
was quite ram/feezled.’’ The word to which Cow- 
per alludes occurs in the ** Epistle to Lapraik ;”’ 
the meaning was somewhat difficult at the time, 
few will need to be told it now. The study of 
Burns is very general in England, and in Ireland 
he is almost as inuch understood and appreciated 
as in his own country. 

Mr. Rogers appeared as a poet in the same year 
with Burns. But his Ode to Superstition was little 
read at the time, and his fame rests now on a 
wide aud a secure foundation. Another poet of the 
same year was Henry Headley, a young and 
promising writer, imbued with a fine and cultivated 
taste, of which his two volumes of selections from 
our early poets, published in the following year, 
is still an enduring testimony. If Goldsmith had 
lived to have seen these selections published, 
culled by a boy of barely twenty-one, he surely 
would have blushed to have looked upon his own. 

There were other candidates for distinction at 
this time, imbued with the same tastes and fostered 
in the same quarter, the cloisters of Trinity col- 
lege, Oxford, and the wards of Winchester school. 
The first was Thomas Russell, prematurely 
snatched away (1788) in his twenty-sixth year, 
leaving a few sonnets and poems behind him, 
which his friends judged worthy of knowing here- 
after. That he had intended his poems for publi- 
cation was somewhat uncertain ; that he was gifted 
with no ordinary genius, the magnificent sonnet 
supposed to be written at Lemnos has put beyond 
the pale of cavil or suspicion. The second candi- 
date for distinction was William Lisle Bowles, 
whose fourteen sonnets appeared in 1789, while he 
was yet an undergraduate at Oxford. The younger 
Warton lived long enough to foretell the future 
distinction of the boy his brother had brought up; 
Coleridge, to thank him in a sonnet for poetic ob- 
ligations :— 


**My heart has thank’d thee, Bowles, for those 
soft strains, 

Whose sadness soothes me like the murmuring 

Of wild bees in the sunny showers of spring ;”’ 


and Southey, to express in prose his gratitude for 
similar obligations. The Vicar of Bremhill (now 
in his eighty-fourth vear) has reason to be proud 
of such testimonies in his favor. It would be idle 
assertion to cal] them undeserved ; his sonnets are 
very beautiful, full of soothing sadness, and a pleas- 
ing love and reverence for nature, animate and in- 
animate. 

When Bowles was seeing his sonnets through 
the press, his old antagonist, Lord Byron, was a 





child in his mother’s or his nurse’s arms. While 
they were yet hardly a year before the public, the 
younger Warton was buried in the chapel of his 
college at Oxford amid the tears of many who 
knew the frank, confiding disposition of his nature. 


‘* For though not sweeter his own Homer sang, 
Yet was his life the more endearing song.’’ 


Other poems of consequence followed at inter- 
vals, not very remote. In 1791 Cowper put forth 
his translation of the Iliad into English blank 
verse, and Darwin his Botanic Garden, a poem in 
two parts, written in the measure of Pope, but 
polished till little remained save glitter and fine 
words. 

The only poem of repute of the year 1792 that 
has reached our time, or seems likely to revive, and 
acquire an hereafter, is The Pleasures of Memory. 
This is a poem which Goldsmith would have read 
with pleasure, for it is much in his manner. 
‘*There is no such thing,”’ says Byron, ‘‘ asa vulgar 
line in the book.’’ The versification is very finished, 
but not in Darwin’s manner to too great a nicety, 
while there are passages here and there which 
take silent possession of the heart, a sure sign of 
unusual excellence. 

Wordsworth’s first poem, An Evening Walk, 
an epistle in verse, addressed to a young lady from 
the Lakes of the North of England, appeared the 
year after The Pleasures of Memory, and was fol- 
lowed the same year by a volume of song, md 
Sketches, in verse, taken during a Pedestrian Tour 
in the Itahan Grisons, Swiss, and Savoyard Alps. 
Every line in The Evening Walk bears the mark 
of a keen observer for himself; there is not a bor- 
rowed image in the poem, though the pervading 
character throughout reminds one too closely per- 
haps of The Nocturnal Reverie of the Countess of 
Winchelsea, a wonderful poem, to which Words- 
worth was the first to direct attention. Here is a 
picture from Wordsworth’s first volume, some- 
thing between a Hobbima and a Hondekveter :— 


‘¢ Sweet are the sounds that mingle from afar, 
Heard by calm lakes as peeps the folding star, 
Where the duck dabbles ‘mid the rustling sedge, 
And feeding pike starts from the water's edge, 
Or the swan stirs the reeds, his neck and bill 
Wetting, that drip upon the waters still ; 

And heron, as resounds the trodden shore, 
Shoots upward, darting his long neck before.” 


One feels that our poetry is enriched by a pas- 
sage of this description—that the poet who could 
write in this way was likely to make what Addi- 
son calls additions to Nature, and this Mr. Words- 
worth has done in a preéminent degree. 

Southey, in 1795, made his first public appear- 
ance as a poet in a thin duodecimo volume, printed 
at Bath, on the poor pale blue paper of the period. 
This was a kind of Lara and Jacyucline affair. 
One half of the volume was by Southey, the other 
half by Lovell, the poems of the former being dis- 
tinguished by the signature of ‘* Bion,”’ of the lat- 
ter by that of ‘*Moschus.’? The poems are not 
very many in number, nor are they very good, yet 
the little volume is not without its interest in the 
history of a great mind, feeling its way to a proud 
position in our letters. ; 

The joint publication of Southey and Lovell, in 
1795, was followed the next year bya similar kind 
of publication, between Coleridge and his school- 















fellow Lamb. The name of Coleridge appears 
alone upon the title-page, which is thus described, 
Poems on Various Subject by S. T. Coleridge, late 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. Lamb’s contribu- 
tions are distinguished by his initials, and the vol- 
ume is remarkable in more ways than one. Cole- 
ridge calls his sonnets Effusions—Effusion 1; Ef- 
fusion 2. This appellation he removed in a second 
edition, and called them, what in reality they were, 
and what, when they were written, he intended 
they should be, ‘‘ Sonnets, attempted in the man- 
ner of Mr. Bowles.’’ Here is his sonnet of grati- 
tude to the vicar of Bremhill, a mistaken attack on 
Rogers, subsequently withdrawn, and the follow- 
ing bold panegyric upon Wordsworth: ‘* The ex- 
pression green radiance is borrowed,” he writes, 
**from Mr. Wordsworth, a poet, whose versifica- 
tion is occasionally harsh and his diction too fre- 
quently obscure, but whom I deem unrivalled 
among the writers of the present day in manly sen- 
timent, novel imagery, and vivid coloring.” 


“«°T is certainly mysterious that the name 
Of prophet and of poet is the same.”’ 


One sees the prophetic eye of taste in the printed 
jadgment of Coleridge on this occasion. 

Burns is said to have foretold the future fame of 
Sir Walter Scott: ‘ This boy will be heard of 

et.”’ But the great poet of Scotland was cold in 
his grave before Scott became a candidate for |it- 
erary distinction. He died the very year of Scott's 
first publication. The Chase, and William and 
Helen ; two Ballads from the German of Gottfried 
Augustus Burger. Vidinburgh, 1796. Men who 
love to trace the hereditary descent of genius, fore- 
see a mysterious something in this seeming trans- 
migration. Be this as it may, there is little of 
Burns in Scott's early publication, little of his own 
after-excellence, and, in short, very little to ad- 
mire. 

A third publication of the year 1796 was the 
Joan of Arc of Southey, the production of a boy 
of two-and-twenty, and the first of a series of epics | 
remarkable for the even level of their flight, and | 
the wide difference of opinion they are known to 
have occasioned. The new epic, however, had its 
own little phalanx of admirers; and when a vol- 
ume of smaller poems from the same pen was pub- 
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lished a short time after, the poet of Joan of Arc 
had a second accession of admirers. His noble Jn- | 
scriptions acquired him not a few; and all who} 
were blind to the nobler portions of his epic could | 
comprehend the beauties of a story in verse Jike | 
** Mary the Maid of the Inn.”’ 

Our poetry was infested at this time with the un- | 
poetic invectives of Wolcot, and the puerile inani- 
ties of the Della Crusean school. Verse and poc- 
try were too commonly confounded, ease and 
smoothness were mistaken for higher powers, and 
the rough impudence of Woleot for the keen, 
caustic irony of the muse of Satire. It was time 
te put an end to such pretensions and to sing-song 
prettinesses with nothing in the world to recommend 
them. The opportunity was great, nor was there 
4 poet wanting, or, better still, one unwilling to 
rid our literature of the weeds and vermin that in- 
fested it. The poet who came forward was Wil- 
liam Gifford, and the poem he produced, his Ba- 
viad and Meviad—a clever, well constructed satire, 
more in Churchill’s annihilating manner than the 
keen, razor-edged satire of Pope or Young. The 
triumph was complete, and the Baviad and Maviad 
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is still read, though the works it satirizes have been 
forgotten long ago. 

When Wordsworth, in=the following year, 
(1798,) produced his two duodecimo volumes of 
Lyrical Ballads, few read, liked, or understood 
them ; 





** And some him frantic deem’d, and 
Some him deem’d a wit.”’ 


Every shaft of ridicule was turned against him, and 
with such success that his ** audience’’ was, in- 
deed, but ‘*few.’’ The principle on which his 
poems are composed was as yet unrecognized ; 
and if the wits, who should have known much bet- 
ter, were blind to the several excellencies of his 
verse, he had little to look for from the bulk of 
readers. It was long, very long, therefore, before 
he had any ascertained and admitted position in 
the catalogue of English poets. Every description 
of circumstance seemed to go against him. Rov. 
ers put forth his Epistle to a Friend in the autumn 
of the same year, and Campbell his Pleasures of 
Hope in the following spring. 

The effect was all but instantaneous. Two such 
noble examples of the school and poetry of Pope 
revived a predilection for a form of poetry in which 
so many great efforts had been ‘achieved ; and the 
Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth were overlooked in 
the fresh triumph of a former favorite, and the first 
production of a new and successful writer. 

A third publication of the year 1798 was an oc- 
tavo volume, since very much enlarged, and enti- 
tled, Plays on the Passions. This was Joanna 
Baillie’s first publication, and is likely to see an 
hereafter, not so much from the exaggerated 
praises of Scott and Southey, for these can effect 
but little where the substance itself is poor, but 
from the intrinsic excellence of the work itself, 
and the fact that it is by far the noblest offspring 
of the female mind this country has to exhibit, and 
worth five hundred such Sacred Dramas as Han- 
nah More inflicted on the public for a long succes- 
sion of years, now happily at an end. 

The last century closed with Campbell's Plea- 
sures of Hope, and the new one opened with 
Bloomfield’s Farmer's Boy, and Moore’s first 
work, his translation of Anacreon. Cowper and 
the elder Warton were removed in 1800 by death 
from witnessing the full effects of the example 
they had set us, for the agreeable Essay on Pope 
had its influence certainly in hastening the changes 
completed by the Tusk. Beattie was suffering from 
paralysis and age, and Lewis, with his Monk and 
his Tales of Wonder, engrossed the attention of a 
London public. The living Parnassus was as yet 
without its full complement of tenants, but candi- 
dates came forward before long to fill the vacant 
places. Hogg published, in 1801, a little volume 
of Scottish Pastoral Poems, Songs, &c., written in 
the Dialect of the South; Leigh Hunt, the same 

ear, a collection of poems entitled Juvenilia; 

loomfield, in 1802, his Rural Tales, Ballads and 
Songs ; Sir Walter Scott, his Glenfinlas and Eve 
of St. John, more like polished tales than happy 
imitations of the early ballad, but truly wondertul 
when viewed in connexion with his after writings ; 
Leyden, in 1803, his Scottish Descriptive Poems ; 
Kirke White, his Clifton Grove ; Campbell, his 
Lochiel and Hohenlinden ; and Southey, a second 
epic, his Thalaba, in an irregular measure of his 
own inventing. 

On the 18th of April, 1802, died Dr. Darwin, 
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and on the following 14th of August L. E. L. was 
born. In 1803 died Hoole, whose veneer-like 
translation of ‘Tasso was preferred by Johnson to 
the glowing and substantial beauties of Fairfax. 
In the same year Lord Strangford put forward his 
translation from Camoens, and thus was Darwin 
py he in the gems, and flowers, and odors of 
4. E. L., and Hoole in the polished refinements 
of the noble viscount. 

The critie was a wise one who, when he re- 
viewed the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, in 
the year 1803, foresaw a score of metrical romances 
in the materials of three octavo volumes. No 
better ‘* preparatory school’ for a part of Scott’s 
particular genius could have well been found than 
the course of study which he had formed for him- 
self in bringing the materials of the Minstrelsy 
together. His mind was thoroughly impregnated 
with the spirit of the past, as much as it would in 
all possibility have been had he lived in the times 
he describes so truly. His powers of observation 
were keen and scrutinizing ; his love of books and 
nature an increasing kind of appetite ; and he was 
only in want of a metre to suit the stories he had 
floating before him, when a friend recited to him 
from memory some of the striking passages of Cole- 
ridge’s Christabel then unpublished, and then as 
now, unfortunately a fragment. The rhythmical 
run of the verse was catching ; and a story over 
which he had long brooded was commenced imme- 
diately, in the wild metre of the poem thus oppor- 
tunely brought beneath his notice. 

The metre found, the work went on at about the 
rate he tells us, of a canto per week; and was 
finally published in January, 1805, in a quarto 
volume, price twenty-five shillings! Few will 
require to be told that Scott’s first poem was The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, that the success of the 
work exceeded the fondest day dreams of its 
author, and at once decided that literature should 
form the main business of his life. ‘* The favor 
which it at once attained,’ says Lockhart, ‘* had 
not been equalled in the ease of any one poem of 
<onsiderable length during at least two genera- 
tions ; it certainly had not been approached in the 
case of any narrative poem since the days of Dry- 
den.’’ The work, brought out on the usual terms 
of division of profits between the author and pub- 
lishers, was not long after purchased by them 
for 5007 , to which Messrs. Longman and Co. 
afterwards added 100/. in their own unsolicited 
‘kindness, in consequence of the uncommon success 
of the work. 

The year introduced by The Lay, closed with 
Madoc and The Sabbath. Madoc, a new epic by 
‘Southey; The Sabbath, a didactic poem by James 

*Grahame—the sepulchral Grahame of the satire of 
‘Lord Byron. Madoc found few admirers at the 
‘time, nor has it many now, or the number it 
deserves to have; and The Sabbath of Grahame, 
though full of fine thoughts, and well sustained 
throughout, made but little way with poets, or 
with the public : 


‘* Why, authors, all this scrawl and scribbling 
sore? 

To lose the present, gain the future age, 

Praised to be when you can hear no more, 

And much enrich’d with fame when useless 
worldly store.”’ 


But Madoc and The Sabbath are sure of being 
included in the bulk of our British poetry, when- 
-ever that large body is reédited by a poet of true 
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jadgment and discretion, and not by another Alex- 
ander Chalmers. 

** The corruption of a poet is the generation of a 
critic.””’ This, however, like many other popular 
sayings, admits of some exceptions ; for the wri- 
ters who originated the Edinburgh Review, Jef- 
frey, Brougham, Mackintosh, Sydney Smith, Hal- 
lam, and Horner, belonged either to the law or 
the church, and put forward no pretensions of 
their own toa grain of ground upon Parnassus. 
They sat in judgment, however, on the production 
of the new race of poets with a stern and forbid- 
ding countenance ‘ Hard words and hanging,” 
was the doom of al] new candidates for the Jaurel ; 
so that Hogg’s translation of their motto, ‘ Judex 
damnatur absolvitur illis,’—* I°H be d——d if 
you escape,’’ was true, at least to the spirit in 
which the journal was conducted. Young men 
of the present generation can form from the known 
character of the Review for the last eight-and- 
twenty years but a very slender idea of its influ- 
ence for the first fifteen years of its existence. 
Nor is this loss of influence to be attributed to any 
falling off in the quality and value of its articles, 
for the Edinburgh Review, that can show a paper 
by Macaulay, or an article like the ‘* Churchill,” 
from the pen of Mr. Forster, may rank in real 
worth and importance with the best number of the 
Review in the most palmy days of its existence. 
We are to attribute a decay of influence to another 
cause, to an abuse of its own power, the reversal 
of many of its own decrees in its own pages; and 
the simple circumstance, that merit will buoy up 
at last, for malice and wit, thongh they may cause 
an incalculable deal of mischief for a time—it can 
be but for a time. Dryden’s contempt for Shirley 
has not prevented what was due to him, the publi- 
cation of. a collected edition of his work; and all 
the wit that was shot against Wither has failed in 
keeping him from the place he deserves to hold in 
the catalogue of British poets. 

When the Edinburgh Review was in the full first 
swing of its power and patronage, James Mont- 
somes published his Wanderer in Switzerland; 

cary, the first part of his well-sustained translation 

of Dante; Hogg, his Mountain Bard; Crabbe, 
after a silence of twenty years, The Parish Regis- 
ter; Tannahill, a volume of Songs; Moore, his 
Little’s Poems ; Scott, his Marmion; and Byron, 
his Hours of Idleness. Crabbe alone was a favor- 
ite with the Review; Montgomery met with a 
severe handling ; the Review of Latile occasioned 
a hostile meeting at Chalk Farm ; the critique on 
Marmion, the Quarterly Review ; and the bitter 
and uncalled-for notice of the Hours of Idleness, 
the swingeing satire, rough and vigorous, of Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers. ‘* The poetry 
of this young lord,’’ says the Review, ‘* belongs to 
the class which neither gods nor men are said to 
permit ; and our counsel is,” it adds, ** that he do 
forthwith abandon poetry and turn his talents 
which are considerable, and his opportunities 
which are great, to better account.”’ 

The Edinburgh Review may be forgiven all its 
injurious and unjust decrees in criticism, for the 
entertaining addition it made to our literature in 
the satire of Lord Byron. Not that the satire 
itself is a very noble specimen of Byron’s muse, or 
of the school of poetry of which it forms a part ; 
but it is a fine, fearless piece of writing, with a 
strain of noble invective at times amidst its more 

rosaic passages and its mere calling of names. 
he Review, moreover, had this good effect, it 
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roused a muse of fire before its time, but not 
before its strength was at its height, and, in all 
probability, added to the bulk and value of the 
poems he has left us ; for there is little reason to 
suppose that Byron’s life would, under any cir- 
cumstances, have extended much, if at all, beyond 
the six-and thirty years to which it ran. 

Birds cease to sing when kites are in the sky, 
but real poets, though depressed by criticisms for 
a time, revive with wonted vigor, and try a new 
flight in the poetic heaven. Byron understood 
this thoroughly when he sang,— 


‘«* Yet there will still be bards, though fame is 
smoke. 

Its fumes are frankincense to human thought ; 

And the unquiet feelings which first woke 

Song in the world, will seek what then they 
sought.”’ 


Campbell, the pet of the reviewers, put forward 
his Gertrude of Wyoming in 1809; Crabbe, 
another favorite, his Borough, in 1810; Scott, 
The Lady of the Lake ; and Southey, his noblest 
poem by far, his Curse of Kehama, in the same 
year. Our accessions were considerable, so were 
our losses. Anstey was removed from among us 
in 1805, forty years after the publication of The 
New Bath Guide; Charlotte Smith and Kirke 
White in 1806 ; Home in 1808, sixty years after 
the tragedy of Douglas, and an ode addressed to 
him by Collins, had secured his fame; Miss 
Seward, whose feeble lucubrations I have omitted 
to detail, was removed in 1809; Tannahill, in 
1810; Grahame and Leyden, in 1811; and in the 
same year the venerable Bishop Perey, whose 
Reliques of English Poetry had wrought the 
changes of which he lived to see so many noble 
and permanent effects. 

Tales in Verse, The World before the Flood, 
The Isle of Palms, and some of the lighter poems 
of the year 1812, suffered an eclipse in the great 
quarto publication of that year, the two first cantos 
of Childe Harold. Murray gave 600/. for the 
copyright; the sale was instantaneous, and “ ] 
awoke one morning,’’ as the author records, ‘* and 
found myself famous.’’ The suecess of the poem 
was complete, and people applied to the new poet 
what Waller had said of Denham, “ that he broke 
out like the Irish Rebeliion, threescore thousand 
strong, when nobody was aware or at the least 
suspected it.’’ 

The memorable quarto of the month of March 
(Childe Harold) was followed in October by one 
of the wittiest little volumes in the English lan- 


guage. The Rejected Addresses of the Messrs. |'T 


Smith. The Pipe of Tobacco, by tsaac Hawkins 
Browne, clever as it is, must sink before the little 
brochure of the successful brothers. Philips, in 
his Splendid Shilling, is not more happy in his 
mock imitation of Milton's manner than the 
Messrs. Smith of Lord Byron’s in the stanzas 
called “* Cui Bonot’”’? The Crabbe, the Scott, the 
Southey, the Wordsworth, are all good—indeed, 
there is not a bad parody in the volume; the 
Crabbe, in a word, is better than Crabbe,— 


** Something had happened wreng about a bill, 
Which was not drawn with true mercantile skill ; 
So to amend it I was told to go, 

And seek the firm of Clutterbuck and Co.” 


Surely “Emanuel Jennings,” compared with 
the above, rises, as the Messrs. Smith remark, to 
sublimity itself. 








The last publication of the year 1812 was the 
Rokeby of Scott—less successful than any of his 
former efforts, and with less of the blaze of true 
genius about it. Copies were scarce at first,— 


** Pray have you got Rokeby? for I have got mine, 
The mail-coach edition, prodigiously fine ; 


and when copies were got, disappointment almost 
as speedily ensued. Fine passages throughout 
the poem unquestionably there are. But the ver- 
sification was the same with his other poems, and 
what Curl called “‘ the knack”’ was caught by a 
herd of tasteless imitators. 

**] well remember,’’ writes Lockhart, “ being 
in those days a young student at Oxford, how the 
booksellers’ shops there were beleaguered for the 
earliest copies, and how he that had been so fortu- 
nate as to secure one was followed to his chamber 
by a tribe of friends, all as eager to hear it read as 
ever horse-jockeys were to see the conclusion of a 
match at New-market ; and, indeed, not a few of 
those enthusiastic academics had bets depending 
ou the issue of the struggle, which they consid- 
ered the elder favorite as making to keep his own 
ground against the fiery rivalry of Childe Harold.” 

Byron had novelty on his side, and Scou. had to 
encounter the satiety of the public ear. Other cir- 
cumstances, moreover, were against him. Moore 
had given a humorous fling at the poem in his 
Twopenny Post Bag ; aud the Messrs. Smith, in 
‘“*A Tale of Drury Lane,” in The Rejected Ad- 
dresses, a ludicrous turn to the manner and matter 
of his former poems. He felt what Byron calls 
his “* reign’? was over, and turning from poetry to 
prose, left the field of verse to a formidable rival, 
and employed his pen in the composition of a 
lighter style of literature—one in which he achieved 
a second reputation, and one in which he is stil] 
without a rival. 

The public at large have never cared much 
about poems written in Spenser’s stanzas, and 
Byron was wise when he postponed the completion 
of his poem in that measure to a later period. 
Scott had awakened a taste for incident and story. 
Of mere description the public had had enough 
already ; and of legendary tales in verse more than 
enough. People were tired, moreover, of border 
raids and Highland scenery ; they longed for novelty 
and for another clime, and they got their wish. 
There was no suspense ; the poet kept pace with 
the public: and The Giaowr and The Bride of 
Abydos were still in the infancy of their fame, 
when The Corsair, Lara, and The Siege of Co- 
rinth, appeared to await the judgment of the public. 
he poet was not unmindful of the fate of others. 
He knew, moreover, the capricious turns of the 
public taste, and how necessary it was, to main- 
tain his ground, that he should frequently renew 
his title to the rank assigned him. Afraid that 
people were beginning to get tired of Turkish 
tales, he added a third canto to Childe Harold; 
and when the fourth and last canto of that noble 
poem was published, he produced a novelty at the 
same time, a Venetian story (Beppo) in Whistle- 
craft verse—itself a novelty. Churchill's four 
years were not better sustained than Byron's 
twelve. From tales in tripping verse he turned 
to dramas; and when Manfred and Cain, and 
Sardanapalus and Werner had done their work, 
Don Juan was taken up asa new string to his 
bow. This, his last, and in some respects his 
ablest, work was left unfinished at his death. 
What new style he would have attempted, or 
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what success was likely to attend a fifth new man- 
ner, I need not stay to conjecture. His career 
was brilliant but short, and though he excelled in 
every style he attempted, there is every reason to 
su that he had done his best. 

hile Byron blazed the comet of a season, 
Shelley and Keats appeared and passed away, 
leaving some noble memorials of their genius 
behind them: The Adonais, The Hyperion, The 
Cloud, the Sonnet on Chapman’s Homer. But 
Shelley is too obscure, and Keats too mythological ; 
not the obscurity of thoughts too great for words, 
or a mythological taste derived from a repletion of 
learning, but the obscurity of haste and the mytho- 
logical abundance of one who was not a scholar. 
Other poems of repute and consequence appeared 
in the same short season. Not a year went by 
without producing more than one volume of a 
quality we never see now. 

In 1813, Hogg appeared with The Queen's 
Wake, containing ‘* Bonny Kilmeny ;”’ Allan Cun- 
ningham, with a volume of songs, some of surpass- 
ing beauty; Moore, with his Twopenny Post- 
Bag; Coleridge with a tragedy (Remorse ;) and 
Scott, in disguise, with The Bridal of Triermain. 
In 1814, Wordsworth enriched our poetry with 
his much-decried Excursion; Moore, with his 
Trish Melodies; Southey, with his Roderick ; and 
Rogers, with his Jacyueline. Scott, in the follow- 
ing vear, gave us The Lord of the Isles and The 

‘eld of Waterloo; and Leigh Hunt, “a real 
good and — original poem,”’ his Rimini. Wil- 
son, already known by his Isle of Palms, gained 
another wreath, in 1816, by his City of the Plague. 
Lallah Rookh, and The Sibylline Leaves of Cole- 
ridge, containing ‘* The Rime of the Ancient Mar- 
iner,’’ will make the year 1817 a memorable year 
in the annals of poetry whenever they are written. 
Keats’ Endymion was a publication of the year 
1818; Shelley’s Cenci, Crabbe’s Tales of the Hail, 
Rogers’ Human Life, and Wordsworth’s Peter 
Bell and The Wagoner, belong to 1819; Keats’ 
Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnus, and other 
poems, to 1820; Shelley's Queen Mub and Adon- 
ais; Southey’s Vision of Judgment, and Byron’s 
parody of the poem, to the year 1821; Rogers’ 
Italy and Scott’s Halidon Hill, to 1822; The 
Loves of the Angels of Moore, to 1823 ; Campbell's 
Theodoric, to 1824, and Southey’s Tale of Para- 
guay, to 1825. Song after this began to cease 
among us; Byron and Shelley, and Keats, were 
dead ; Scott and Southey, silent ; Coleridge dream- 
ing away existence,— 


** Fond to begin, but still to finish loathe ;”’ 


Campbell past his prime; Rogers and Moore 
unwilling, rather than unable ; Wilson busy with 
the Noctes Ambrosiane ; Wordsworth confined 


** Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground ;”’ 


Hogg cultivating sheep on Yarrow, and Allan 
Cunningham superintending the marble progeny 
of Chantrey. Song, truly, had gone out among 
us. Noone seems to write from the inborn force 
of his own genius, from Nature, and his own full 
thoughts :— 


**Now each court hobby-horse will wince in 
rhyme ; 

Both learn’d and unlearn’d, all write plays. 

It was not so of old: men took up trades 

That knew the crafts they had been bred in right ; 

An honest bilboe-smith would make good blades, 





The cobbler kept him to his awl; but now 
He ’!] be a poet, scarce can guide a plough.”’ 
Ben Jonson. 


But the present condition of our poetry will 
afford material for another paper. 


PART II. AND CONCLUSION. 


Hogg has told an ae anecdote of Words- 
worth at Mount Rydal. It chanced one night 
while the bard of Kilmeny was at the Lakes with 
Wordsworth, Wilson, and De Quincey, that a 
ee arch, something like the aurora bo- 
realis, was observed across the zenith, from the 
one horizon to the other. The splendid meteor 
became the subject of conversation, and the table 
was left for an eminence outside where its effect 
could be seen to greater advantage. Miss Words- 
worth, the poet’s sister, who accompanied them, 
expressed a fear lest the brilliant stranger might 
prove ominous, when Hogg, thinking he was say- 
ing a good thing, hazarded the remark that it was 
neither more nor less ‘‘ than joost a treenmphal 
airch raised in honor of the meeting of the poets.” 
Miss Wordsworth smiled, and Wilson laughed and 
declared the idea not amiss. But when it was 
told to Wordsworth he took De Quincey aside, 
and said loud enough to be heard by more than the 
person he was addressing, ‘* Poets! poets! what 
does the fellow mean? Where are they?’ Hogg 
was a little offended at the time, but he enjoyed it 
afterwards ; and we have heard him tell the story 
in his own ‘* slee’’ and inimitable manner, and 
Jangh immoderately as he told it. Poor James 
Hogg! Regino has reason to remember James ; 
nor was the poet of “ Kilmeny”’ forgotten when 
dead, by the great poet of the Excursion. There 
is nothing more touching in poetry since the time 
of Collins than Wordsworth’s extempore verses on 
the shepherd’s death. He knew his claims to be 
called a poet, and time will confirm his judgment 
and make the Rydal aurora a story merely to 
amuse. 

Poets, where are they? Is poetry extinct 
among us, or is it only dormant? Is the crop 
exhausted, and must the field hie fallow for a time’ 
Or is it that,.in this commercial nation of ours, 
where everything is weighed in Rothschild’s scales 
of pecuniary excellence, that we have no good 
poetry because we have no demand for it? We 
falter while we think it is so. Poets we stil} 
have, and poetry at times of a rich and novel, but 
a cultivated flavor. Hardly a week elapses that 
does not give birth to as many different volumes 
of verses as there are days in the week. But then 
there is little that is good; much that was imagi- 
nation, and much that might have passed for 
poetry when verse was in its infancy among us. 
Much of that clock-work tintinabulaum of rhyme— 
that cuckoo kind of verse whieh palls upon the 
mind and really disgusts you with verse of a 
higher character. But now we look, and justly 
too, for something more. Whilst we imitate 
others we can no more excel than he that sails by 
others’ maps can make a new diseovery. All the 
old dishes of the ancients have been new heated 
and new set forth usgue ad But we forbear. 
People look for something more than schoolboy 
common places and thoughts at second-hand, and 
novelties and nothing more, without a single grain 
of salt to savor the tun of unmeaningness which 
they carry with them. It is no easy matter to 
become a poet,— 

+ 
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«* Consules fiunt quotannis, et novi pro-consules, 
Solus ant rex aut poeta non quotannis nascitur ;”’ 


or, as the old water-poet phrased it,— 


«« When Heaven intends to do some mighty thing 
He makes a poet, or at least—a king.’’ 


South was of opinion that the composition of an 
epigram was the next great difficulty to an epic 
poem. 


«« And South beheld that master-piece of man.” 


Coxcombs who consider the composition of a song 
an easy matter, should set themselves down, as 
Burns says, and try. Ask Tommy Moore how 
many days and nights he has given to a single 
stanza in an Irish melody? Ask Sam Rogers how 
long he has spent over the composition of a couplet 
in An Epistle to a Friend; or Wordsworth how 
long he has labored with a sonnet; or Bowles— 
yes, ask the Vicar of Bremhill, if he does not owe 
the bright finish of his verse as much to pains as 
happiness' Dryden toiled for a fortnight over his 
Alexander's Feast, and yet he wrote with ease— 
not the ease of the mob of gentlemen ridiculed by 
Pope, but with great fluency of idea and great 
mastery of expression. Good things are not 
knocked off at a heat—for a long jump there must 


be a very long run, and a long preparatory training | 
There is no saying, “‘I will be a poct.’’| 
Only consider not the long apprenticeship alone, 


too. 


but the long servitude which the muse requires 
from those who would invoke her rightly. 

“In a poet no kind of knowledge is to be over- 
looked ; to a poet nothing can be useless. What- 
ever is beautiful and whatever is dreadful must be 
familiar to his imagination ; he must be conversant 
with all that is awfully vast or elegantly little. 
The plants of the garden, the animals of the wood, 
the minerals of the earth, the meteors of the sky, 
must all concur to store his mind with inexhausti- 
ble variety, for every idea is useful for the enforce- 
ment or decoration of religious truth, and he who 
knows the most will have most power of diversi- 
fying his scenes and of gratifying his reader with 
remote allusions and unexpected instruction.’’* 

Every one remembers (poets themselves per- 
haps excepted) the long course of study and pre- 
paration which Milton laid down for himself before 
he stripped for the Paradise Lost. And yet one 
would hardly think, on first reflection, that any 
course of preparation was necessary for the poet 
of Comus, and Lycidas, and the Hymn on the Na- 
tivity of Christ. But Milton fully understood the 
height of his great argument, and how unequalled 
with every lengthened preparation he must be to 
record it rightly. But people (not poets) start 
epics now-a-days without any kind of considera- 
tion, No subject is too great for them. Satan, 
Chaos, The Messiah, The Omnipresence of the 
Deity, the Fall of Nineveh, The World before the 
Flood. One shudders at the very idea of subjects 
so sublime taken up as holyday recreations by 
would-be poets without the vision and the faculty 
divine, or any other merit (if merit it may be called) 
than the mere impudence of daring :— 


‘* When will men learn but to distinguish spirits, 
And set true difference ’twixt the jaded wits 
That run a broken pace for common hire, 

And the high raptures of a happy muse, 

Borne on the wings of her immortal thought, 
That kicks at earth with a disdainful heel, 


* Rasselas. 
ae 
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And beats at heaven’s gates with her bright 
hoofs *’’—Ben Jonson. 


Benjamin West, the painter, trafficked with 
subjects of the same sublime description. And in 
what way? ‘* Without expression, fancy, or de- 
sign ;”’ without genius and without art. People 
forget, or choose to forget, that swhject alone is not 
sufficient for a poem. Look at Burns’ ‘* Mouse” 
or Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Peter Bell,’? or Wilkie’s 
** Blind Fiddler,’’ or Gainsborough’s ‘* Cottager’’ 
with adish of cream. It is the treatment which 
ennobles. But there is no driving this into some 
people's ears. Big with the swollen ambition of 
securing a footing on the sun-bright summits of 
Parnassus, they plume themselves on borrowed 
wings and bladders of their own, and after a world 
of ink, a world of big ideas, and a copied invoca- 
tion, they struggle to ascend, and pant and toil to 
the end of an epic, in as many books as the J/iad 
or the Aineid. Would that your Robert Mont- 
gomerys, your *dwin Atherstones, and sundry 
such who under»*.nd the art of sinking in the low 
profound—would that they would reflect for five 
minutes on what an epic poem really is! And 
what it is, and what it ought to be, glorious John 

Dryden tells us in a very few words. ‘‘ A heroic 
_poem,’’ he says, “‘ truly such, is undoubtedly the 
greatest work which the soul of man js capable to 
perform.’’ And so it is. 

** A work,” says Milton, ‘‘ not to be raised from 
the heat of youth or the vapors of wine; but by 
devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can en- 
rich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar 
to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases.’’ 
And yet Murray and Moxon are troubled once a 
week, at the least, with the offer of a new epic, 
fur a certain sum—so run the terms—or, in case 
of declining that, for half profits. As if epics 
were blackberries, and men sought fame as Smith 
O’Brien seeks reputation—by an impertinent folly 
of theirown! But * fools rush in,’’ and there will 
still be poetasters—Blackmore and his brethren— 
in spite of critics, hard words, and something harder 
still—contemptuous neglect. 

Few live to see their fame established on a firm 
and unalterable foundation. ‘The kind criticisms 
of friends conspire at times to give a false position 
to a poem, or the malice of enemies unite to obtain 
for it one equally undeserved. Who now reads 
Hayley? How many are there in the position of 
Gascoigne and Churchyard as described by old 
Michael Drayton '— 








‘** Accounted were great meterers many a day, 
But not inspired with bravefire ; had they 
Lived but a little longer they had seen 

Their works before them to have buried been.” 


That ‘lived but a little longer!’ It is well 
they didn’t. How will it be with the poets of the 

ast generation two hundred years from this? 

hey cannot possibly go down a ene 
There must be a weeding. Fancy Sir Walter 
Scott in twelve volumes, Byron in ten, Southey 
in ten, Moore in ten, Wordsworth in six—to say 
nothing of Campbell in two volumes, Rogers in 
two, and Shelley in four. The poets of the last 
generation form a library of themselves. And if 
poetry is multiplied hereafter at the same rate, we 
shall want fresh shelves, fresh patience, and a 
new lease of life, for threescore and ten of scriptu- 
ral existence is far too short to get acquainted with 
the past and keep up our intimacy with the pres- 
ent. The literature of the last fifty years is a study 
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of itself—Scott's novels, Scott's poetry, Scott’s 
Miscellanies, and Scott’s Life! Then of the pres- 
ent, there are the daily papers, the weekly jour- 
nals, the monthly magazines, the quarterly reviews, 
all of which we are expected to have a fair passing 
acquaintance with. There is Mr. Dickens’ last 
book on the table, which I have not as yet had 
time to read, and old Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly by its side, coaxing me to renew a youthful 
acquaintance with its pages; and there are Tris- 
tram Shandy, and Humphrey Clinker, and dear de- 
lightful Amelia, which I fain would read again, 
but cannot, | fear, for want of time. Only observe 
the dust on that fine Froissart on my shelves, and 
that noble old copy of Ben Jonson’s works in folio, 
with a mark, I could swear, in the third act of the 
Alchemist or the Silent Woman. There is no 
keeping pace with the present while we pay any- 
thing like due attention to the past. I pity that 
man who reads Albert Smith who never read 
Parthenissa; but perhaps he pities me because | 


am indifferently up in the writer he admires. How | P0€ 


people are cut off from the full literary enjoyments 
of this life who never read ‘* Munro his Expedi- 
tion,”’ or the Duchess of Neweastle’s Life of the 
Duke her husband, or Tom Brown, or Ned Ward, 
or Roger L’Estrange, or Tom Coryat, or ‘ the 
works sixty-three in number’’ of old John Taylor, 
the sculler on the Thames! 

We wish for poets who will write when Nature 
and their full thoughts bid them, and are not ex- 
acting when we look for more than one sprig of 
laurel to grace a garland. We have already 
enough of would-be poets—Augustus Cesar, King 
James I., Cardinal Richelieu, the great Lord Clar- 
endon, the celebrated Lord Bolingbroke, the fa- 
mous Lord Chatham; but poetry is what old 
George Chapman calls it—a flower of the sun, 
which disdains to open to the eye of a candle. 


** No power the muses’ favor can command, 
What Richelien wanted Louis searce could gain, 
And what young Ammon wish’d and wish’d in 

vain.” 


Your ‘rich ill poets are without excuse.’’* 
** Your verses, good sir, are no poems, they "Il not 
hinder your rising in the state.” ‘Tis ridicu- 
lous for a lord to print verses; ‘tis well enough 
to make them to please himself, but to make them 
public is foolish.”"t People affect to think that 
the same talents and application which raised Lord 
Mansfield to the highest honor of the gown, would, 
had they been turned to the study of poetry, have 
raised him to as high a position in the catalogue 
of our poets. "Tis pretty enough when told in 
verse— ‘ 


** How many an Ovid was in Murray lost ;” 


et we are inclined to think that there is very little 
in it, and that Wordsworth is nearer the mark, 
who says of self-communing and unrecorded men— 


** Oh, many are the poets that are sown 

By Nature ; men endowed with highest gifts, 

The vision and the faculty divine, 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse.”’ 
But this one word ‘‘accomplishment’”’ implies a 
good deal more than mere dexterity and ease—cul- 
' ture and the inspiring aid’of books, 

* Pauses, cadence, and well-vowell’d words, 

And all the graces a good ear affords.”’ 


* Lord Roscommon. + Ben Jonson. 
¢ Selden’s Table-Talk. 
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For words are in poetry what colors are in paint- 
ing, and the music of numbers is not to be matched 
or done without. Look at Donne. Would not 
Donne’s satires, which abound with so much wit, 
appear more charming if he had taken care of his 
words and of his numbers? Whereas his verse is 
now—if verse it may be called— 


** A kind of hobbling prose, 
Which limps along and tinkles in the close.” 


There goes much more to the composition of even 
a third-rate poet than rhymesters at first are willing 
to allow, for to nature, exercise, imitation, study, 
art must be added to make all these perfect— 
OUTe PUGS txawvn yrveTat TeyvNS ATEQ OUTS TAY TEYYD LT 
uo xextyxuevn—Without art nature can never be 
perfect, and without nature art can claim no being. 

One of Boswell’s recorded conversations with the 
great hero of his admiration was on the subject of 
a collection being made of all the poems of all 
the English poets who had published a volume of 
ms. 

** Johnson told me,”’ he says, ‘‘ that a Mr. Cox- 
eter, whom he knew, had gone the greatest length 
towards this, having collected about 500 volumes 
of poets whose works were little known ; but that 
upon his death Tom Osborne bought them, and 
they were dispersed, which he thought a pity, as 
it was curious to see any series complete, and in 
every volume of poems something good may be 

ound,” 

r This was a kindly criticism, uttered in the good 
nature of an easy moment, hardly applicable to the 
volumes of verse we see published now. Surely 
there are many put forth without a redeeming 
stanza or passage to atone for the dry desert of a 
thousand lines through which the critic is doomed 
to wander in quest of beauties which he fain would 
find. Surely Coxeter’s collection contained a 
very large number of one-idea’d volumes !— 
We could have helped him from our own 
shelves to a very fair collection of verse printed 
before 1747, when this ‘‘ curious’’ collector 
died, full of the most trivial nothingnesses. For 
a little volume of verse of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, said to be unique, or nearly so, Mr. 
Miller has been known to give twenty guineas or 
more, and think himself lucky that he has been let 
off thus easily. Some of these twenty-guinea vol- 
umes we have had the curiosity to look into. 
Poetry there is none ; nothing more, indeed, than 
the mere similitude of verse. Songs, differing 
from sonnets because the lines are shorter, and 
sonnets, only to be recognized as such from the 
fourteen lines which the writer, in compliance with 
custom, has prudently confined them to. 


** Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow 
It is the rust we value, not the gold.”’ 


It is curious, however, to see any colle 
complete ; and Mr. Miller is to be praised for 
unceasing endeavors to make his collectior 
English poetry (literally so called) as comple: 
possible. 

The poet of the Irish Melodies made an obs 
tion when at Abbotsford, too curious to be pz 
over in a paper of this description, when we: 
sider the merit of the remark itself, the rank o 
poet who made it, and the reputation of the. 
who responded to its truth :— 

‘* Hardly a magazine is now published,” said 
Moore, “‘ that does not contain verses which, some 
thirty years ago, would have made a reputation.” 





Scott turned with a look of shrewd humor on his 
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friend, as if chuckling over his own success, and 
«* Ecod, we were in the luck of it to come be- 
fore these fellows !’’ and added, playfully flourish- 
ing his stick as he spoke, ‘* we have, like Boabdil, 
taught them to beat us at our own weapons.” 
There cannot be a doubt but that the poetry of 


the present day is of that mediocre level of descrip- 


tion which neither pleases nor offends; and that 
much of it, if published sixty years ago, or even 
thirty years ago, would have secured for more than 
one writer a high reputation at the time, and possi- 
bly a place in Chalmers’ collected edition of our 
British Poets. Such a reputation as Miss Seward 
achieved, or Hayley, or Oram, or Headley, or 
Hurdis :— 


‘*Fame then was cheap, and the first comers 
sped ; 
And they have kept it since by being dead.” 
Drypen. 


There was atime when a single poem, nay, a 
decent epigram, procured a niche for its writer in 
the mt of our poetry ; but these times are gone 
by, inundated as we now are with verses of one 
particular level of merit, as flat as the waste of 
Cumberland, and equally unprofitable ; so that the 
poet, ambitious of a high reputation in our letters, 
must make it upon something that is completely 
novel; and there, as Scott remarked, will rest the 
only chance for an extended reputation. 

vetry has become an easy art, and people have 
been taught to pump for poetry without a Gildon 
or a Bysshe to aid their labors. Wakely can laugh 
in the house of commons at the poetry of Words- 
worth, and treat the senators who surround him 
with a happy imitation of the great poet of his 
time. Verse has become an extempore kind of 
art, a thing to be assumed when wanted; and 
O'Connell can throw off at a heat a clever parody 
upon Dryden’s famous epigram ; as if, like Theo- 
dore Hook, he had served an apprenticeship to the 
happy art of imitation. That the bulk of the so- 
called poetry of the present day—‘* nonsense, well 
tuned and sweet stupidity’’—is injurious to a 
proper estimation of the true-born poets who still 
exist, there cannot be a doubt ; that it is injurious, 
moreover, to the advancement of poetry among us, 
is, I think, equally the case. Poetry, in the highest 
sense of the word, was never better understood, 
though never, perhaps, less cultivated than it is 
now. Criticism has taken a high stand; and 
when the rage for rhyme has fairly exhausted it- 
self, nature will revive among us, and we shall 
have a new race of poets to — if not to 
eclipse, the glories of the old. ‘There are many 
still among us to repeat without any kind of brag- 
gart in their blood : 


**O if my temples were distain’d with wine, 
And girt in girlonds of wilde yvie twine, 
How could I reare the muse on stately stage, 
And teach her tread aloft in buskin fine, 
With queint Bellona in her equipage.”’ 

Srenser, 


When poetry was all but extinct among us, Cow- 
per and Burns came forward to revive the drooping 
muse, and show us, unmistakably enough, that 
= and studies may decay, but nature never 
ies. 

There is little reason to suppose that the great 
poet of the Excursion is likely to remain more 
than a few years among us; for though, thank 
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God, in health and vigor, and as fond of poetry as 
ever, he has outlived by the period of an appren- 
ticeship, the three-score years and ten, the Scrip- 
tural |imitation of the life of man. When Words- 
worth dies, there will be a new session of the 
poets for the office of poet-laureate. To whom 
will the lord-chamberlain assign the laurel, hon- 
ored and disgraced by a variety of wearers’ To 
whom will the unshorn deity assign it? There 
may be a difference of opinion between the poet’s 
God and the court lord-chamberlain; there have 
been differences heretofore, or else Shadwell and 
Tate, Eusden and Cibber, Whitehead and Pye had 
never succeeded to the laurels of famous Ben Jon- 
son and glorious John Dryden. Who are our 
young and our rising poets likely to become claim- 
ants, and to have their case considered by Phebus 
Apollo in the new session he must summon before 
very long? 
** A session was held the other day, 

And Apollo himself was at it, they say ; 

The laurel that had been so long reserved, 

Was now to be given to him best deserved.” 


And, 


‘** Therefore, the wits of the town came thither, 
*T was strange to see how they flock’d together ; 
Each strongly confident of his own way, 
Thought to carry the laurel away that day.”’ 


How Suckling would put them forward, we 
must leave to the fancy of the reader. We can do 
very little more than enumerate the names of can- 
didates likely to be present on the occasion. We 
can conceive their entry somewhat afier the follow- 
ing manner. A herald, followed by an attendant 
with a tray of epics from Nineveh at twelve shil- 
lings to Orion at a farthing, and the authors 
arranged pretty nearly as follows ;—Atherstone 
first (as the favorite poet of Lord Jeffrey’s later 
lucubrations ;) Robert Montgomery, 2 ; Heraud, 3 ; 
Read, 4; Horne, 5; and Ben Disraeli, 6. To 
the epic portion of the candidates the dramatists 
will succeed, fresh from Sadler’s Wells and the 
Surrey, and led by Talfourd and Bulwer, and fol- 
lowed by Mr. Marston, Mr. ‘Trowton, Mr. Henry 
Taylor, Sir Coutts Lindsay, Mr. Sullivan and Mr. 
Spicer; Jerrold representing comedy, without a 
fellow to rival or support him. Then will follow 
the ballad-writers; Macaulay by himself, and 
Smythe and Lord John Manners walking like the 
Babes in the Wood together. ‘To the trio will 
succeed Alfred Tennyson and Robert Browning, 
Monckton Milnes, Charles Mackay, and Coventay 
Patmore, followed by a galaxy of ladies for the 
gallery, led by Mrs. Norton and Miss Barrett; 
with Camilla Toulmin, with a bunch of flowers; 
Frances Brown, with a number of the Atheneum ; 
Eliza Cook, with Mr. Cayley’s commendatiom; 
Miss Costello with a Persian rose; and Mrs. 
Ogilvy, with her quarto volume of minstrelsy fronr 
the north. We can fancy Apollo’s confusion at. 
the number; and should in some measure be- 
inclined to abide by his opinion, should he give the 
laurel at the end, as Suckling has made him, to 
an alderman of London ; 


‘* He openly declared that ’t was the best sign 
Of good store of wit to have good store of coin, 
And without a syllable more or less said, 
He put the laurelion the alderman’s head. 


At this all the wits-were in such a maze, 
That for a good while they did nothing but gaze 
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One upon another, not a man in the place, 
But had discontent writ in great in his face.’’ 


‘“* Only,”’ and how admirable the wit is :— 


** Only the small poets cleared up again, 
Out of hope, as *t was thought, of borrowing ; 
But sure they were out, for he forfeits his crown, 
When he lends any poet about the town.”’ 


**O rare Sir John Suckling !”’ 

Is Alfred Tennyson a poet? His merits divide 
the critics. With some people he is everything, 
with others he is little or nothing. Betwixt the 
extremes of admiration and malice, it is hard to 
judge uprightly of the living. The zeal of his 
friends is too excessive to be prudent, the indiffer- 
ence of his enemies too studied to be sincere. 
Ife is unquestionably a poet, in thought, language, 
and in numbers. But the New Timon tells us he 
is nota poet ; Peel tells us that he is, and gives him 
a pension of 200/, a-year to raise him above the 
exigencies of the world. But the satirist has 
dropped his condemnation from the third edition 
of his poem, and the pension still continues to be 
paid. Is it, therefore, deserved? We think it is, 
not from what Mr. Tennyson has as yet performed, 
but what he has shown himself capable of per- 
forming. His poems are, in some respects, an 
accession to our literature. He has the right 
stuff in him, and he may yet do more ; but unless 
it is better than what he has already done, he had 
better withhold it. His admirers—and he will 
never be without ‘‘ the few’’—will always augur 
well of after-performances (though never realized) 
from what has gone before, and attribute to indo- 
lence and a pension what from fear and inability 
he was unable to accomplish. His detractors, on 
the other hand, will have little to lay hold of; 
they may flatter themselves with having frightened 
him into silence, but their liking for his verses 
will warm as they grow older. He has nothing, 
however, to fear, if he writes nobly from himself, 
and the muse is willing and consenting. Great 
works— 


‘‘A work t’ outwear Seth’s pillars, brick and 
stone, 
And (Holy Writ excepted) made to yield to 
none.”’—Dr. Donne. 


appear too rarely to raise expectation that this or 
that person is likely to produce one. It is near 


200 years since Milton began to prune his wings 


for the great epic of his age and nation ; and what 
has our poetry produced since then in any way 
approaching what Milton accomplished? Much 
that is admirable, and much that will live as long 
as Milton himself, but nothing of the same stamp, 
for though Scott may affect to speak of Manfred 
as a poem, wherein Byron ‘* matched Milton upon 
his own ground,”’ yet we all of us pretty well 
know otherwise ; and that the muse of Byron is as 
inferior to Paradise Lost, as the Farmer’s Boy to 
The Seasons; or any of the great dramatists of 
the age of Shakspeare to Shakspeare himself. 
Before Mr. Tennyson tries the temper of the 
public for a third time, (which we hope he will do, 
and before very many years go by,) it behoves 


_ him to eonsider the structure of his verse, and the 


pauses of his numbers a little more maturely than 
he has hitherto done. It behoves him, moreover, 
to rub off a few affectations of style, the besetting 
sin of too many of his verses, and too often mista- 


ken, by the young especially, for one of the marks 





of originality, and not for what it is—one of its 

uliarities ; and, what is more, a very bad pecu- 
iarity both in matter and in manner. Coleridge 
understood the deficiencies of Mr. Tennyson’s 
muse when he uttered the following capital eriti- 
cism upon him :— 

**T have not read through all Mr. Tennyson's 
poems, which have been sent to me; but | think 
there are some things of a good deal of beauty in 
that I have seen. misfortune is, that he has 
begun to write verses without very well under- 
standing what metre is. Even if you write in a 
known and approved metre, the odds are, if you 
are not a metreist yourself, that you will not 
write harmonious verses; but to deal in new 
metres without considering what metre means and 
requires, is preposterous. What I would, with 
many wishes of success, prescribe to ‘Tennyson— 
indeed, without it he can never be a poet in art— 
is to write for the next two or three years in none 
but one or two well-known and strictly-defined 
metres; such as the heroic couplet, the octava 
stanza, or the octo-syllabic measure of the Allegro 
and Penseroso. He would probably thus get 
imbued with: a sensation, if not a sense, of metre 
without knowing it, just as Eton boys get to 
write such good Latin verses by conning Ovid 
and Tibullus. As it is, I can searcely scan some 
of his verses.’’* 

This is something more than a clever criticism 
on the muse of Mr. Tennyson! it is a most admi- 
rable piece of advice, and deserves to be remem- 
bered. ‘Tennyson, and Browning, and Miss Bar- 
rett, should act upon it forthwith; they would 
improve their numbers very materially by such an 
exercise of their ears. Coleridge's own poetry is 
a lasting exemplification of the rythmical charms 
of English verse. He never offends you—he 
always pleases :— 


‘* His musical finesse was such, 
So nice his ear, so delicate his touch,”’ 


that every verse he wrote will satisfy the ear and 
satisfy the fingers. 

A second critic of distinction who has passed 
judgment on Mr. Tennyson is Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
always an agreeable and not unfrequently a safe 
critic to abide by :— 

** Alfred Tennyson,”’ writes Mr. Hunt, * is of 
the school of Keats; that is to say, it is difficult 
not to see that Keats has been a great deal in his 
thoughts ; and that he delights in the same brood- 
ing over his sensations, and the same melodious 
enjoyment of their expression. In his desire to 
communicate this music he goes so far as to accent 
the final syllables in his participles passive; as 
pleachéd, crownéd, purple-spikéd, &c.; with vis- 
ible printer's marks, which subjects him but erro- 
neously to a charge of pedantry ; though it isa 
nicety not complimentary to the reader, and of 
which he may as well get rid. Much, however, 
as he reminds us of Keats, his genius is his own. 
He would have written poetry, had his precursor 
written none ; and he has also a vein of metaphy- 
sical subtlety, in which the other did not indulge, 
as may be seen by his verses entitled ‘ A Charac- 
ter,’ those ‘On the Confessions of a Sensitive 
Mind,’ and numerous others. Tle is also a great 
lover of a certain home kind of landscape, which 
he delights to paint with a minuteness that in ‘ The 
Moated Grange’ becomes affecting ; and, in ‘ The 


* Table-Talk, p. 222. 
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Miller’s Daughter,’ would remind us of the Dutch 
school, if it were not mixed up with the same deep 
feeling, varied with a pleasant joviality. Mr. 
Tennyson has yet given no such evidence of sus- 
stanbund broad power as that of ‘ Hyperion,’ nor 
even of such gentler narrative as the ‘ Eve of St. 
Agnes,’ and the poem of ‘ Lamia’ and ‘ Isabella,’ 
but the materials of the noblest poetry are abundant 
in him.”’ * 

This is criticism in full accordance with the 
kindlier sympathies of our own nature ; but much 
of the weight and value of it must depend on the 
rank the reader is willing to assign to Mr. Keats. 
It is, however, intended as a very high encomium ; 
Mr. Hunt appropriating a place in our poetry to 
Keats which cos afraid he will find very few wil- 
ling to concede to him. 

Our poetry is in a very sorry kind of plight if it 
has to depend upon Tennyson and Browning for 
the hereditary honors of its existence. The Exam- 
iner will tell us ‘* No!’? The Atheneum will do 
the same ; papers remarkable for the vigor of their 
articles, the excellence of their occasional criticism, 
and the general asperity of their manner. A page 
out of every ten in Herrick’s ‘“ Hesperides’ is 
more certain of a hereafter than any one dramatic 
romance or lyric in all the ‘* Bells and Pomegran- 
ates’’ of Mr. Browning. Not but what Mr. 
Browning isa poet. He is unquestionably a poet ; 
but his subject has not unfrequently to bear the 
weight of sentiments which spring not naturally 
from it, and his numbers at times are overlaid with 
affectation, the common conceit of men who affect 
to tell common things in an uncommon manner. 
He clogs his verses, moreover, with too many con- 
sonants and too many monosyllables, and carries 
the sense too frequently in a very ungraceful man- 
ner from one line to the other. Here is a passage 
from the seventh number of his ‘* Bells and Pome- 
granates,”’ which it really is a torture to read :-— 


** But to-day not a boat reached Salerno, 
So back to a man 

Came our friends, with whose help in the vine- 

yards 

Grape harvest began ; 

In the vat half-way up in our house-side, 
Like blood the juice spins, 

While your brother all bare-legged is dancing 
Till breathless he grins, 

Dead-beaten, in effort on effort 
To keep the grapes under ; 

For still when he seems all but master, 
In pours the fresh plunder 

From girls who keep coming and going 
With basket on shoulder, 

And eyes shut against the rain’s driving, 
Your girls that are older— 

For under the hedges of aloe, 
And where, on its bed 

Of the orchard’s black mould, the love-apple 
Lies pulpy and red, 

All the young ones are kneeling and filling 
Their laps with the snails 

Tempted out by the first rainy weather— 
Your best of regales, 

As to-night will be proved to my sorrow, 
When, supping in state, 

We shall feast our grape-gleaners—two dozen. 
Three over one plate— 

Macaroni so tempting to swallow 


* Book of Gems, p. 274. 
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In slippery strings, 

And gourds fried in great purple slices, 
That color of kings— 

Meantime, see the grape-bunch they ’ve brought 

you! 

The rain-water slips 

O’er the heavy blue bloom on each globe 
Which the wasp to your lips 

Still follows with fretful persistence— 
Nay, taste while awake, 

This half of a curd-white smooth cheese-ball, 
That peels, flake by flake, 

Like an onion’s each smoother and whiter ! 
Next sip this weak wine 

From the thin green glass flask, with its stopper, 
A leaf of the vine— 

And end with the prickly-pear’s red flesh, 
That leaves through its juice 

The stony black seeds on your pearl-teeth 
* * * Scirocco is loose ! 

Hark! the quick pelt of the olives 
Which, thick in one’s track, 

Tempt the stranger to pick up and bite them, 
Though not yet half black ! 

And how their old twisted trunks shudder! 
The medlars let fall 

Their hard fruit; the brittle great fig-trees 
Snap off, figs and all ; 

For here comes the whole of the tempest ! 
No refuge but creep 

Back again to my side or my shoulder, 
And listen or sleep.”’ 


This may be poetry, but it is poetry in the raw 
material ; for the numbers are those of a scrannel 
pipe, and such as Cadmus alone could pronounce 
when in the state of a serpent. This which fol- 
lows is the mere twaddle of a cockney at Calais or 
Cologne :— 


** HOME-THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD. 


“Oh, to be in England, 
Now that April ’s there, 
And who wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now! 
And after April, when May follows, 
And the whitethroat builds, and all the swal- 
lows— 
Hark! where my blossomed pear-tree in the 
hedge 
Leans to the field, and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops, at the bent spray’s edge. 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song 
twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could re-capture 
The first fine careless rapture! 
And though the fields are rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower, 
Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower !”’ 


This is very inferior to Ambrose Philips, who 
acquired the distinction of Namby Pamby for sim- 
ilar verse, ¢. g. his ** Lines to Cuzzoni,’’ which 


Charles Lamb had got by heart. Here is some- 
thing infinitely better, and by a living poet, one of 
the props our poetry de 
of parliament withal—Mr. 
Milnes :— 


nds on, and a member 
Richard Monckton 
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*‘ When fancy will continually rehearse 
Some painful scene once present to the eye, 
*T is well to mould it into gentle verse, 
That it may lighter on the spirit lie. 


Home yestern eve I wearily returned, 
Though bright my morning mood and short my 
way, 
But sad experience in one moment earned, 
Can crush the heaped enjoyments of the day. 


Passing the corner of a populous street, 
I marked a girl whose wont it was to stand, 
With pallid cheek, torn gown, and naked feet, 
And bunches of fresh violets in each hand. 


There her small commerce in the chill March 
weather 
She plied with accents miserably mild ; 
It was a frightful thought to set together 
Those blooming blossoms and that fading child. 


Those luxuries and largess of the earth, 
Beauty and pleasure to the sense of man, 

And this poor sorry weed cast loosely forth 
On life’s wild waste to struggle as it can! 


To me that odorous purple ministers 
Hope-bearing memories and inspiring glee, 
While meanest images alone are hers, 
The sordid wants of base humanity. 


Think after all this lapse of hungry hours, 
In the disfurnished chamber of dim cold, 
How she must loathe the very smiling flowers 
That on the squalid table he unsold! 


Rest on your woodland banks and wither there, 
Sweet preluders of spring! far better so, 

Than live misused to al the grasp of care, 
And serve the piteous purposes of woe. 


Ye are no longer Nature’s gracious gift, 
Yourselves so much and harbingers of more, 
But a most bitter irony to lift 
The veil that hides our vilest mortal sore.”’ 


Si sic omnia dizisset! This is poetry in all 
languages ; it is like mercury, never to be lost 
or killed. 

There is a passage in one of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague’s letters to her daughter which still 
continues to excite a smile on the lips of every 
reader,— 

‘The study of English poetry is a more im- 
portant part of a woman’s education than it is 
generally supposed. Many a young damsel has 
been ruined by a fine copy of verses, which she 
would have laughed at if she had known it had 
been stolen from Mr. Walter. I remember, when 
I was a girl, I saved one of my companions from 
destruction, who peal 5 to me an epistle 
she was quite charmed with. As she had natu- 
rally a good taste, she observed the lines were not 
so smooth as Prior’s or Pope's, but had more 
thought and spirit than any of theirs. She was 
wonderfully delighted with such a demonstration 
of her lover’s sense and ion, and not a little 
pleased with her own charms that had force 
enough to inspire such elegancies. In this triumph 
I showed her that they were taken from Ran- 
dolph’s poems, and the unfortunate transcriber was 
dismissed with the scorn he deserved.’’* 


* Letters by Lord Wharncliffe, 2d edit., iii. 44. 





PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF BRITISH POETRY. 


The reason ee for the study of English 
ry by English ladies, is truly characteristic of 
y Mary and of the female mind. A lady is to 
read through every volume of verse, and remember 
what she reads, to see that her lover writes his 
own valentine. Ye gods, should one swear to the 
truth of a song! If a woman will marry a poet, 
she had better go through the course of study 
Lady Mary recommends. Not that she is safe to 
secure a poet to herself after a long life of study. 
How few read Randolph, and yet he is a very fine 
t. Lady Mary might have taken a copy of 
verses from olph to every female writer of 
the day, and passed them off for the production of 
a young, a handsome, and a rising writer, and no 
one would have set her right, or detected the im- 
position that was passed upon her. We are afraid 
we must recommend the study of our early English 
poets to English ladies on some other ground than 
the chance detection of a lover pleading his passion 
in the poetry of another under pretence of its bein 
his own. Not that we have any particular predi- 
lection for ‘‘ romancical ladies,’’ as the dear old 
Duchess of Newcastle calls them, or girls with 
their heads stuffed full of passionate passages ; but 
we should like to see a more prevalent taste for 
what is good, for poetry that is really excellent ; 
and this we feel assured is only to be effected by a 
careful consideration of our elder poets, who have 
always abundance of meaning in them. It is no 
use telling young ladies that Mr. Bunn’s poetry 
is not poetry, but only something that looks very 
like it and reads very unlike it; the words run 
sweetly to the piano; there is a kind of pretty 
meaning in what they convey, and the music is 
pleasing. What more would you want? Why, 
everything. But then, as we once heard a young 
lady remark with great good sense and candor, 
(and her beauty gave an additional relish to what 
she said,) these unmeaning songs are so much 
easier to sing. Your fine old songs, so full of 
poetry and feeling, require a similar feeling in the 
singer, and young ladies are too frequently only 
sentimental, and not equal to the task of doing 
justice to passionate poetry conveyed in music 
equally passionate, and where they can do justice to 
it they refuse because it is not fashionable to be 
passionate, and it really disturbs and disorders one 
to be so, and in mixed society, *‘ above all.’’ 

It cannot be concealed that we have never been 
so well off for lady-poets as we are at present. 
Only run the eye over Mr. Dyce’s octavo volume 
of Specimens of British Poetesses, and compare the 
numerical excellencies of the past with the numer- 
ous productions of the present day! A few speci- 
mens of the elder ch as the ‘*Noc- 
turnal Reverie,’’ and ‘‘ The Atheist and the 
Acorn,’’ both by the Countess of Winchelsea, it 
would be very difficult to surpass, or even, per- 
haps, to equal; but in the general qualifications 
for poetry, both natural and acquired, the ladies, 
since Charlotte Smith, far surpass their female 
predecessors. Mrs. Norton is said to be the By- 
ron of our modern “She has very 
much of that intense personal passion,” says the 
Quarterly Reviewer, ‘ by which Byron’s er is 
distinguished from the larger grasp and deeper 
communion with man and Nature of Wordsworth. 
She has also Byron’s beautiful intervals of tender- 
ness, his strong, practical thought and_ his forceful 
expression.’’ This is high praise. ‘‘ Let us sug- 
gest, however,” says the Atheneum, “ that, in the 
present state of critical opinion, the compliment 1s 
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ONWARD STILL. 


somewhat equivocal, it being hard to decide! 
whether it implies a merit or a defect.’’ If Mrs. 
Norton is an eminently thoughtful writer, Miss 
Barrett is still more so. She is the most learned 
of our lady-writers, reads Avschylus and ~— 
in the originals with the ease of Porson or of Parr, 
yet relies upon her own mother wit and feelings 
when she writes,— 


‘* Nor with Ben Jonson will make bold 
To plunder all the Roman stores 
Of poets and of orators.” 


If Mrs. Norton is the Byron, Mrs. Southey is 
said to be the Cowper of our modern poetesses. 
But it would be idle to prolong comparisons. 
Whatever we may think of our living poets, we 
have every reason to be proud of our living 
poetesses. 

We will conclude with an anecdote. A charm- 
ing article appeared about six years ago in the 
Quarterly Review, entitled ‘‘ Modern English Poet- 
esses.’’ It was written, we believe, by the late 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, and is full of cautious 
but kindly criticism. The conclusion is worth 
quotation :— 

‘“* Meleager bound up his poets in a wreath. If 
we did the same, what flowers would suit our 
tuneful line ? 

1. Mrs. Norton would be the Rose, or, if she 
like it, Love Lies a Bleeding. 

2. Miss Barrett must be Greek Valerian or 
Ladder to Heaven, or, if she pleases, Wild 
Angelica. 

3. Maria del Occidente is a Passion-Flower 
confessed. 

4. Irene was Grass of Parnassus, or sometimes 
a Roman Nettle. 

5. Lady Emmeline is a Magnolia Grandiflora, 
and a Crocus too. 

6. Mrs. Southey is a Meadow Sage, or Small 
Teasel. 

7. The classical nymph of Exeter is a Blue 
Belle. 

8. V.is a Violet, with her leaves heart-shaped. 

9. And the authoress of ‘ Phantasmion’ is 
Heart’ s- Ease.’ 

The complimentary nature of the criticism drew 
a world of trouble upon John Murray, the well- 
known publisher of the Quarterly. He was in- 
undated with verse. Each of the nine in less than 
a week offered him a volume—some on easy terms, 
some at an advanced price. He received letters, 
he received calls, and, worse still, volumes of MS. 
verse. But the friendly character of the criticism 
was not confined in its influence to the nine re- 
viewed: parcels-of verse from all parts of the 
country were sent to receive an imprimatur at 
Albemarle Street. Some were tied with white 
tape, some were sewn with violet riband, and a 
few, in a younger hand, with Berlin wool. “TI 
wished,’”’ Mr. Murray has been heard to relate, 
‘*ten thousand times over that the article had 
never been written. I had a great deal of trouble 
with the ladies who never appeared before ; and, 
while I declined to publish for the nine, succeeded 
in flattering their vanity by assuring them that they 
had already done enough for fame, having written 
as much or more than Collins, Gray, or Goldsmith, 
whose reputations rested on a foundation too secure 





to be disturbed.’’ This deserves to be remembered. 
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From the Manchester Ghardian. 


ONWARD STILL. 


Onwarp, brothers! though we ’re weary, 


Though the way seems long and dreary ; 
Pause not now to view the past, 
Flinch not! flinch not! at the last ; 
Nerve each heart 
To take a part, 
Till the Rubicon is passed— 
Onward! onward still! 


Onward ! for a nation’s eyes 
Are fixed upon us now ; 
Haggard men with doleful cries, 
And men of thoughtful brow ; 
Famished women—tears are stealing 


Down their pale cheeks, as they ’re kneeling 


By their babes and madly pray 
That God who gave, would take away 
Their infants ere the coming day. 


England's sons, ye have the power! 
Britons! help us in this hour ; 
Place your shoulders to the wheel, 
Help us, for a kingdom’s weal, 
Manfully, with tongue and pen— 
Truthfully, as honest men. 


** God helps those who help themselves.” 


Will ye, then, like stupid elves, 
Jarelessly 
Stand to see, 
With folded arms, the misery 
That time is weaving in his woof, 
Whilst ye coldly stand aloof ; 
Nor lift a finger to assuage 
A nation’s paint What! would ye ban 
Yourselves with deathles infamy, 
And desecrate the name of man? 


Onward! let no laggard heart 
Be ranked amid our band— 
Coward minds, that take no part 

For the cause in hand : 
Cased in soulless apathy, 
Talking of ‘‘ consistency.’’ 
Human souls may die for bread, 
What care they—if they are fed? 
Still toil we 
Faithfully, 
Firm to win the victory— 
Onward! onward still! 


Men of powerful intellect, 
Cheer us on our way— 
Many noble ones of earth 
Lend their genial ray ; 
With our right 
Comes our might, 
Truth o'er error must have sway ; 
Soon will come the glorious day— 
Onward! onward still! 


Onward, brothers! though we ’re weary— 


Onward, though the way be dreary ; 
Nerve each heart 
To take a part, 
Till the Rubicon be —_, 
Till the goal be reached at last— 
Onward! onward still ! 


Exav. 


~? 
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LORD MURRAY. 


LORD MURRAY. 


Ar break of day, to hunt the deer, 
Lord Murray rides with nye cd 
Glen Tilt his boding step shall know, 
The ’minished herd his prowess show ; 
And savory haunch and antlers tall 
Shall grace to-morrow’s banquet hall. 


Lord Murray leapeth on his horse, 
A little hand arrests his course ; 
Two loving eyes upon him burn, 
And mutely plead for swift return— 
His lady stands to see him go, 

Yet standing makes departure slow. 


** Go back, my dame,’’ Lord Murray said, 
** The wind blows chilly on thy head ; 
Go back into thy bower and rest, 

Too sharp the morning for thy breast. 

Go tend thy health, I charge on thee, 
For sake of him thou ’st promised me.”’ 


Lord Murray gallops by the brae, 
His huntsmen follow up the Tay, 
Where Tummel, like a hoyden girl, 
Leaps o’er the croy with giddy whirl, 
Falls in Tay’s arms a ro aa wife, 
And sinks her maiden name for life. 


Lord Murray rides through Garry’s den, 
Where beetling hills the torrent pen ; 
And as he lasheth bridge and rock 

The caves reverberate the shock, 

Far as the cones of Ben-y-Glo, 

That o’er Glen Tilt their shadows throw. 


Great sport was his, and worthy gain, 
The noblest of the herd were slain ; 
Till, worn with chase, the hunter sank 
At evening on a mossy bank ; 

And as his strength revived with food, 
His spirit blessed the solitude. 


A silvery mist the distance hid, 

And up the valley gently slid ; 

While, softened through its curtain white, 
The lakes and rivers flashed their light, 
And crimson mountains of the west 
Cushioned the sun upon their breast. 


Hushed was the twilight, birds were dumb, 
The midges ceased their vexing hum, 

And floated homewards in their sleep ; 

All silent browsed the straggling sheep ; 
E’en Tilt, sole tattler of the glen, 

Ran voiceless in Lord Murray’s ken. 


An infant’s cry! such hails at birth 

The first-pained feeble breath of earth ; 
Lord Murray starteth to explore, 

But there is stillness as before. 

Nothing he sees but fading skies, 

The cold, blue peaks, the stars’ dim eyes, 
The heather nodding wearily, 

The wind that riseth drearily ; 

It was a fancy, thinketh he ; 

But it hath broke his reverie. 


In closing night he rideth back, 
His heart is darker than his track ; 
It is not conscience, dread, or shame— 





= soul is stainless as his —_— 
ut shapeless horrors vaguely crowd 
Around him, black as thunder-cloud. 


He spurs his horse until he reach 
His castle’s belt of aged beech ; 
His lady sped him forth at morn, 
But silence hails his late return ; 
The little dog that on her waits, 
Why runs he whining at the gates? 


Lord Murray wonders at the gloom, 
His halls deserted as the tomb, 

And all along the corridors 

Against the windows swing the firs ; 
Closed is his lady’s door—he stands, 
Too weak to ope it with his hands, 
Yet bursteth in he knows not how, 
And looks upon his lady’s brow. 


She lay upon their bridal bed, 

Her golden tresses round her shed, 

Her eyelids dropped, her lips apart, 

As if still sighing forth her heart, 

But cold and white, as life looked never, 
For life had left that face forever. 


On her bosom lay a child, 

Flushed with sleep wherein it smiled— 
Sleep of birth and sleep of death, 

Icy cheek and warm young breath, 
Rosy babe and clay-white mother 
Suilly laid by one another. 


The nurse, a woman bowed with years, 
Knelt by the bed with bursting tears, 
And wailed o’er her whose early bloom 
She thus had nurtured for the tomb. 

A piteous sight it was, in sooth— 

The living age, the perished youth. 


‘* The way is long,”’ at last she said ; 

‘** Oh, sorrowing lord, the way is dread, 
Through marsh and pitfall, to the rest 
God keeps for those who serve Him best ; 
And unto man it ne’er was given 

To win with ease the joys of heaven. 


‘* But Mary, queen beside her son, 
Such grace for woman’s soul hath won 
Remembering the manger rude, 
er pangs of virgin motherhood,) 
That blesséd most of mortals they 
Whose life, life-giving, flows away. 


** No pains of purgatory knows 

The sleeper in that deep repose, 

No harsh delays in upper air 

The mother, birth-released, must bear ; 
For angels near her waiting stand, 

And lift her straight to God’s right hand. 


‘* No masses need ye for her soul, 
Round whom the heavenly censers roll ; 
Pure as the babe she bore this day, 

Her sins in death were washed away ; 
To win him life ’t was hers to die, 

And she shall live in heaven for aye ; 
Pale in our sight her body lies, 

Her soul is blessed in Paradise !’’ 

Lord Murray’s voice took up the word, 
‘* Her soul is blesséd, praise the Lord!” 


Mrs. Ogilvy’s Highland Minstrelsy. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
LITERARY IMPOSITIONS. 


Tue Count Mariano Alberti sold to a bookseller 
at Ancona several unedited manuscripts of Tasso, 
some of which he interpolated, and others forged. 
In 1827, he declared himself in possession of two 
till then unknown poems in Tasso’s hand-writing ; 
afterwards he produced four other autographs ; 
and then a volume containing thirty-seven poems, 
which he offered for sale to the Duke of Tuscany, 
whose agents, however, declared them to be spu- 
rious and modern. He then produced a file of 
‘Tasso’s letters, which were regarded as genuine ; 
till, in 1841, when, on his property being seques- 
tered, the whole affair proved a tissue of almost 
unexampled forgery. 

The literary world is now very generally of the 
belief that that very beautiful poem, John Chalk- 
hill’s Thealma and Clearchus, first published by 
Isaac Walton, (1683,) was actually the production 
of that honest angler. 

The copies of the ‘‘ English Mercurie”’ (regard- 
ed as the earliest English newspaper) in the Brit- 
ish Museum, have been discovered to be forgeries, 
and Chatterton is supposed to have been concerned 
in their fabrication. 

At least a hundred volumes or pamphlets, be- 
sides innumerable essays and letters in magazines 
or newspapers, have been written with a view to 
dispel the mystery in which for eighty years the 
authorship of Junius’ Letters has been involved. 
These political letters, so remarkable for the com- 
bination of keen severity with a polished and 
brilliant style, were contributed to the ‘ Public 
Advertiser,’’ during three years, under the signa- 
ture of Junius, the actual name of the writer being 
a secret even to the publisher of that paper. They 
have been fathered upon Earl Temple, pad Sack- 
ville, Sir Philip Francis, and fifty other distin- 
guished characters. At present, an attempt is 
again being made to prove them the productions 
of Mr. Lauchan Maclean; but we need scarcely 
wish for anything like a positive or convincing 
result. 

Some time before his death, Voltaire showed a 
perfect indifference for his own works ; they were 
continually reprinting, without his being ever ac- 
quainted with it. If an edition of the ‘* Henriade,”’ 
or his tragedies, or his historical or fugitive pieces 
was nearly sold off, another was instantly pro- 
duced. He requested them not to print so many. 
They persisted, and reprinted them in a hurry 
without consulting him; and, what is almost in- 
credible, yet true, they printed a magnificent 
quarto edition at Geneva without his seeing a sin- 
gle page; in which they inserted a number of 
pieces not written by him, the real authors of 
which were well known. His remark upon this 
occasion is very striking—* I look upon myself as 
a dead man, whose effects are upon sale.’’ The 
mayor of Lausanne having established a press, 
published in that town an edition called complete, 
with the word London on the title-page, containing 
a great number of dull and contemptible little 
pieces in prose and verse, transplanted from the 

works of Madame Oudot, the ‘‘ Almanacs of the 
Muses,”’ the ‘“‘ Portfolio Recovered,’’ and other 
literary trash, of which the twenty-third volume 
contains the greatest abundance. Yet the editors 
had the effrontery to proclaim on the title-page 
that the book was wholly revised and corrected by 





In Holland some forgeries were printed as the 
** Private Letters’’ of Voltaire, which induced him 
to parody an old epigram :— 


Lo! then exposed to public sight, 

My private letters see the light ; 

So private, that none ever read ’em, 

Save they who printed, and who made ’em. 


Steevens says, that ‘‘not the smallest part of 
the work called Cibber’s ‘ Lives of the Poets’ was 
the composition of Cibber, being entirely written 
by Mr. Shiells, amanuensis to Dr. Johnson, when 
his Dictionary was preparing for the press. T. 
Cibber was in the King’s Bench, and accepted of 
ten guineas from the booksellers for leave to prefix 
his name to the work; and it was purposely so 
prefixed, as to leave the reader in doubt whether 
himself or his father was the person designed.”’ 

William Henry Ireland having exercised his 
ingenuity with some success in the imitation of 
ancient writing, passed off some forged papers as 
the genuine manuscripts of Shakspeare. Some 
of the many persons who were deceived by the 
imposition, subscribed sums of money to defray 
the publication of these spurious documents, which 
were accordingly issued in a handsome folio vol- 
ume. But when Ireland’s play of ‘‘ Vortigern’’ 
was performed at Drury Lane as the work of 
Shakspeare, the audience quickly discerned the 
cheat; and soon afterwards the clever imposter 
published his ‘* Confessions,” acknowledging him- 
self to be the sule author and writer of these 
ancient-looking manuscripts. 

Poor young Chatterton’s forgery of the poems 
of Rowley, a priest of the fifteenth century, is 
one of the most celebrated Jiterary impositions on 
record. Horace Walpole, in a letter written in 
1777, says, ‘‘ Change the old words for modern, 
and the whole construction is of yesterday ; but 1 
have no objection to anybody believing what he 
pleases ; 1 think poor Chatterton was an astonish- 
ing genius.”’ 

In all probability the exact nature of Macpher- 
son’s connection with what are called ‘‘ Ossian’s 
Poems”’ will never be known. Although snatches 
of these poems, and of others Jike them, are proved 
to have existed from old times in the Highlands, 
there is no proof that the whole existed. Mac- 
pherson left what he called the original Gaelic 
poems to be published after his death; ‘* but,” 
says Mr. Carruthers, ‘‘ they proved to be an exact 
counterpart of those in English, although in one 
of the earlier Ossian publications, he had acknowl- 
edged taking liberties in the translations. Nothing 
more seems to be necessary to settle that the book 
must be regarded as to some unknown extent a 
modern production, founded upon, and imitative of, 
certain ancient poems ; and this seems to be nearly 
the decision at which the judgment of the unpreju- 
diced public has arrived.”’ 

A species of literary imposition has become 
common latterly, namely, placing the name of 
some distinguished man on the title-page as editor 
of a work the author of which is not mentioned, 
because obscure. This system, done with a view 
to allure buyers, is unjust towards the concealed 
author, if the work really merit the support of an 
eminent editor, for it is denying a man the fair 
fame that he ought to receive; and if the work 
be bad, the public is cheated by the distinguished 
name put forth as editor and guarantee of its 
merits. Still, however, the tardiness of the peo- 





the author, who had not seen a single page of it. 





ple themselves in encouraging new and unknown 
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writers of merit, is the reason why publishers re- 
sort to this trick to insure a sale and profit. 
Several ingenious deceptions have been played 
off upon geologists and antiquaries. Some youths, 
desirous of amusing themselves at the expense of 
Father Kircher, engraved several fantastic figures 
upon a stone, which they afterwards buried in a 
place where a house was about to be built. The 
workmen having picked up the stone while dig- 
ing the foundation, handed it over to the learned 
Kircher, who was quite delighted with it, and be- 
stowed much labor and research in explaining the 
meaning of the extraordinary figures upon it. 
The success of this trick induced a young man at 
Wurzburg, of the name of Rodrick, to practise a 
more serious deception upon Professor = 
at the commencement of the last century. - 
rick cut a great number of stones into the shape of 
different kinds of animals and monstrous forms, 
such as bats with the heads and wings of butter- 
flies, flying frogs and crabs, with Hebrew charac- 
ters here and there discernible about the surface. 
These fabrications were gladly purchased by the 
professor, who encouraged the search for more. 
A new supply was accordingly prepared, and boys 
were employed to take them to the professor, pre- 
tending that they had just found them near the 
village of Kibelstadt, and charging him dearly for 
the time which they alleged they had employed in 
collecting them. Having expressed a desire to 


visit the place where these wonders had been 
found, the boys conducted him to a locality where 
they had previously buried a number of specimens. 
At last, when he had formed an ample collection, 
he published a folio volume, containing twenty- 
eight plates, with a Latin text explanatory of 
them, dedicating the volume to the Prince-Bishop 


of Wurzburg. The opinions expressed in this 
book, and the strange manner in which they are 
defended, render it a curious evidence of the ex- 
travagant credulity and folly of its author, who 
meant to follow it up with other publications ; but 
being apprized by M. Deckard, a brother professor, 
of the hoax that had been practised, the deluded 
author became most anxious to recall his work. 
It is therefore very rare, being only met with in 
the libraries of the curious ; and the copies which 
the publisher sold after the author’s death, have a 
new title-page in lieu of the absurd allegorical one 
which originally belonged to them. 





From the Commercial Advertiser. 
THE MISERERE. 


Rome, May, 1846. 

Tuurspay, April 9th, was a great day for cere- 
monies at Rome. The pope attends mass in the 
morning, in the chapel of St. Peter’s; thence he 
passes to the balcony above the middle door of the 
church, and gives his benediction to the kneeling 
thousands in the piazza. Afterwards he returns to 
the church to perform the ceremony of washing 
the feet of the thirteen pilgrims of every nation. 
Meantime the whole church has been filling. The 
guards in double file have kept out of the north 
transept all not habited in black. The seats on 
either side are filled with ladies, with black veils 
over their heads, not enough obscured, however, 
to forbid being seen, and if they had been arranged 
like the Greek slaves, for inspection, no order 
would have been fitter—ranged rank above rank 





THE MISERERE. 


on either side, with the crowd of examiners be- 
tween. 

Every nation has its representatives in both the 
sexes—not easily distinguished in the women for 
their common dress; still, there is no mistaking 
the red faces and long necks, albeit sometimes 
pretty blue eyes, of the English women ; the easy, 
inviting, at home manner of the French ; the dark, 
passionate glances of the Italian women ; the mod- 
est, curious, perhaps somewhat vain air of the 
Americans—not enough, however, to make a class ; 
the broad faces, soft skins, laughter-loving eyes 
of the Germans, and the indescribable high contour 
of the Russian faces. Among the men, the peaked 
collars and trimmed whiskers and neat cravat, and 
stiff hair, pointed out unmistakably English blood ; 
there were besides, German beards and cropped 
heads, and Italian sleekness covering dirtiness, and 
greasy hair, and black moustaches—and the easy, 
familiar air of the French in his broad-bottomed 
pantaloons, and waistcoat reaching to his thighs ; 
and the stiff, heavy moustache of the Russian, and 
the court coat of Austria, and the uniform of Sar- 
dinia, and the red coat of Indian captaincy, and 
the grey hood of Carmelites, and the red frocks 
of neophytes, and the shaved pates of scores of 
men in orders, and the crosses of men of honor, 
and the ribbons of princes, and the republican air 
of Americans, and the rich dresses of diploma- 
tists, and the splendid uniform of the Guard No- 
bile, and the quaint Swiss men with their halberds 
and striped doublets, and over the railing, as the 
cortege entered, came in more robes of cardinals 
and prelates and senators than could be remem- 
wed : 

In the boxes royal appeared presently the Rus- 
sian phalanx, escort of the sister of the empress, 
with her family—their uniforms rich as possible ; 
the son a lout of a boy in martial dress, the mother 
a weak-looking old woman, the daughter fair 
enough for a pretty girl, if she had not been a 
princess. They acted very much like other peo- 
ple, which is somewhat strange considering they 
formed the focus for the direction of more than five 
thousand pairs of eyes. 

At length the pilgrims to be washed came 
marching in, in pasteboard caps and white frocks, 
of all colors, and speaking all languages; and all 
seeming curious in their strange position of being 
served by one whose toe they kissed on other days, 
and who rode on occasions in a carriage of gold, 
while they walked over Europe staff in hand, in 
an oil-skin cap cape, and with shells pinned to the 
corners. After them came the pope, with five or 
six to bear up his robe, and sat himself on a throne; 
and afterward, with his attendants stil] about him, 
marched toward the pilgrims and stooping with a 
towel he wiped their feet, that had been dipped in 
the water of a silver basin, carried by an attend- 
ant. Meantime the choir are chanting—the pope's 
choir—and in a way no other choir can chant. 

The crowd drift out and up to secure places for 
seeing the ceremony of the ‘*tavola’’ above. In 
it I go, nolens volens, through church and corridor, 
and up the stairs regal, and into the ante-chamber 
of the Chapel Paolina, where a line of soldiers 
three deep keep off the multitude, admitting the 
papal costume and the billeted only, through the 
narrow pass-way formed by soldiers of the guard. 
The hall of the table gained, all isa jam. Ladies 
that have sat for three hours alone have a chance 
of seeing the ceremony, and the push from church 
to tavola is an exercise of muscular strength which 
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none but an English woman should hazard. The 
table is adorned as one should be which is served 
by popes, and the pilgrims eat as hungry men 
should eat, who pay nothing for their dinner 
but the price of being looked at. The ladies look 
as ladies should look at what has cost them three 
long hours of waiting, and what will serve for 
chat in Italian, in French, in German, and in 
broad English, perhaps beside some New England 
fireside. 

The whole world throng into the Vatican after, 
for all the galleries are open. ‘To-day they are the 
more curious idlers, and the Laocoon and Apollo 
are passed by for the lion in breccia and the crab 
in basalt. Even Raphael suffers under the indis- 
crimination, and the fire of his burning city blazes 
unheeded. 

Tired with the hurried views that the crowd im- 
poses, and after giving my final looks at the mas- 
terpieces of sculpture, and lounging my leave 
taking in the room of the priceless pictures, I 
went into one of the little, dirty cafés adjoining 
the piazza of St. Peter’s, for a dish of coffee to 
sustain the energies which even pompous proces- 
sions of papal magnificence and pictures of world- 
wide reputation failed to keep up. 

Afterward came the gathering for the miserere 
of the Sistine Chapel. The soldiers were at the 
foot of the Seala Regia, and forbade admission. 
Even stars and garters, and livried footmen, were 
jammed among us in the bustle of the throng. At 
er when patience was well nigh expired, the 
line opened, and there was a push up. Already 
many seats were filled by those who had had the 
hardihood to wait five hours. The rest were filled 
in half an hour, and after came another long hour 
of expectation. 

Some study the fresco of the Judgment, or the 
figures of the ceiling, and others the living beauties 
around, gathered from every nation. The twelve 
candles, in the twelve branched candlesticks, are 
lighted; the choir appear, in their white robes, 
through the grating of their little baleony. The 
cardinals, in their red caps and ermine, come in 
and take their places on the low cushioned seats 
within the rail. The ambassadors appear in the 
reserved places, and the service commences with 
slow and solemn reading; the choir chant a re- 
sponse in full tones for ten minutes. Another 
reading, and the kneeling of the cardinals—a si- 
lence fur a moment—and then steal out from the 
obscure haleony the first sweet notes of the mise- 
rere. There is a hush in the crowd—whispering 
ceases, and the melodious accents flow thicker and 
faster, and are renewed, and die away into a long 
sweet wail, as if the angels had turned mourners. 
Then came other chantings, not without rich 
beauty, if they had not been contrasted with the 
richer beauties gone before. As the chant went 
ou, the chapel became gradually obscure, the 
twelve lights upon the candlesticks before the altar 
were one by one diminishing, as the service pro- 
ceeded ; only three or four remained. The sun 
had gone down, and the red glow of twilight came 
through the dusky windows. 

A pause in the chant, and a brief reading from 
2n officiating cardinal, and then all knelt, and the 
sweet deep flow of the miserere commenced again— 
growing in force and depth till the whole chapel 
rang, and the baleony of the choir trembled ; then 
subsiding again into a low strain of a single voice, 
80 prolonged, so tremulous, and so real, that it 

e the heart ache, and feel the ceremony that 
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commemorates the death of Christ. Long time 
prolonged, the wail died not wholly, but just as it 
seemed expiring was caught up by another stronger 
voice, which carried it on and on, plaintive as ever 
—nor stopped with him, for, just as you looked 
for silence, three voices more began the lament, 
sweet, touching, mournful, and bore it up to a full 
ery, when the whole choir caught it and changed 
it into the wailings of a multitude—wild, shrill, 
hoarse—by turns a swift chant intervening, as if 
despair had given force to anguish—again, sweetly, 
slowly, step by step, voice by voice, note by note, 
falling into the moan of one low strain, tremulous, 
faltering, as if tears checked the utterance—in- 
creasing, as if grief that would not be comforted 
sustained it. 

I shut my eyes, to enter more fully into the 
spirit of the scene and of the ceremony. I thought 
of the hours of agony, of the darkness, of the 
laments of the beloved of Christ. I know not how 
long I had indulged thus in the reveries of thought, 
but as I openéd my eyes, the last sad wail was 
finished—the candles were all gone out—the twi- 
light had passed, and the grey dimness of night 
stole in at the windows, making the figures of An- 
gelo’s fresco seem the gaunt phantoms of a dream ; 
the cardinals were rising, the crowd was bustling 
to the door, and another day of the ceremonies of 
the Holy Week was ended. Don. 


THE WEST AND THE EAST. 


Amone the items of news brought by the last 
British stegmship, was an announcement that Mr. 
Rawlings of New York, had arrived in London, 
for the purpose of establishing there an agency for 
the sale of nine hundred thousand acres of land, a 
great portion of which was located in Western 
Virginia This led us to think upon a very inter- 
esting statement, of the progress of population in 
certain regions of the United States, prepared by 
William Darby, Esq., in the early payt of the pres- 
ent year. It would be natural to suppose that 
where a high state of civilization existed, and all 
the comforts of life were to be had in perfection, 
there would at least be an indication of a steady 
increase in population in a degree commensurate 
with the growth of other and Jess favored portions 
of the country. That where great cities were 
planted, the thriving villages and towns, with the 
necessary farming country around it for the growth 
of the necessary supplies, would attract and keep 
together a population whose numbers should in- 
crease, and not diminish. [ut this is in many 
instances not so, and the fact that in so old a State 
as Virginia, an immense body of land remains un- 
settled—that in Pennsylvania and New York 
there are thousands of acres of land upon which 
the foot of a white man, it is said, has never trod 
—that all along the Atlantic coast, from Virginia 
to South Carolina, huge plains measuring by 
miles in extent remain undevoted to any profitable 
purpose—will suggest the quere : Why is it? 

The answer may be found not in any aversion 
of our people to a crowded population, for they are 
not Danie] Boones, and can bear the sight of a fel- 
low creature, the sound of his voice, and be grate- 
ful for the interchange of the courtesies of life— 
but from the desire of owning more land, and it is 
the idea of possession, that is the solace for the dis- 
comforts of Western settlements, and for the 
dangers which in the beginning frequently cluster 
around them. 
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The tide of emigration from the East to the 
West is so great, that in many portions of the 
country the population is not only in a great de- 
gree stationary, but in some instances has retro- 
graded. As illustrating what we say it will be 
found that the population of Vermont, New Ham 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, was, in 1810, 1,243,216 souls ; and in 1840, 
only 1,733,029, leaving as an increase during 
thirty years of a no war, only 513,185 
—or aratio of 131. There are in these States 
33,326 square miles, and this population is but 52 
to the square mile, while nearly the whole of this 
country is capable of sustaining 200 to the square 
mile. 

In New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land and Virginia, the population in 1810 was 
2,487,508 ; and in 1840, 3,685,287; or an in- 
crease of 1,197,779; the greatest portion of this 
being in Pennsylvania. 

The ratio of increase, and the population to the 
square mile has been during the period named, as 
follows :— 

Rate of increase. 
2.12 
1.49 
1.07 
1.23 43 
1.33 19.3 


A comparison of these statistics, with those of 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, will show 
a startling difference ; the ratio of increase and 
population being as follows : 
Ratio of increase. 

44.6 

27.9 40 
Illinois, 38.9 19 
Missouri, 18.4 8 


This increase is too great for an equal growth 
of the country, and it is a matter for serious con- 
sideration, why the Fast and its advantages should 
be in such a great degree forsaken for the west 
and its disadvantages. Why the desire for the 
possession of a large amount of land cheaply 
obtained, and dearly held at cost of labor and pri- 
vations innumerable, should overbear the strong 
inducements for settlement on the Atlantic border. 
The annexation of Texas, the addition of Oregon, 
and the prospective extension of our boundaries, so 
as to embrace California, are all additional causes 
for speculation, as to whether the next thirty years 
will show an increase or decrease in the population 
of the old States. The immense tide that is rush- 
ing thither from us will have a serious effect, but 
what that is, remains yet to be seen. 

It cannot be known so well as it ought to be, 
that there are such abundant opportunities for 

rofitable and cheap investment this side of the 

ississippi, or in all likelihood there would be a 
better exhibit of increase in fixed population than 
we have made. And it would be well that means 
were adopted to spread the knowledge that would 
in all probability be very acceptable to many who 
are determined to make the yet sparsely populated 
West their home.— United States Gazette. 


Pop. sq. mile in 1840. 
Pennsylvania, 41.4 
New Jersey, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 


54 
37.7 


Pop. sq. ae in 1840, 


Michigan, 
Indiana, 





Israumm in Town.—Nearly every one acknow- 
ledges that there is something almost terrific in 
the idea of Ibrahim Pacha being actually in Lon- 
don. We have been so in the habit of reading 
about his impetuosity and all that kind of thing, 
that we cannot conceive his putting up quietly at 
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Mivart’s hotel, and going down to Ascot on the 
day of the races. We used to hear that Ibrahim, 
at the head of his mountain horde, was doing this, 
that, and the other; routing somebody on one 
side, ravaging coasts, and carrying his furious 
arms in all directions ; and we are therefore un- 
prepared for finding his name every morning in 
our newspapers among the fashionable movements 
of the season. Considering the military impetu- 
osity of his character, we should suggest that a 
court circular should be specially written to record 
his acts during his visit to London, in language 
similar to that in which we have been in the habit 
of hearing him spoken of. We submit a few spec- 
imens :— 

** The impetuous Ibrahim left his lair at Mivart’s, 
at an early hour, and made a descent upon the 
breakfast-room. He ravaged a plate of ham, and 
spread desolation among the French—rolls that 
were placed before him. The energetic heir of 
Mehemet Ali then planted his yatagan in the 
bosom of a fowl, and made a desperate attack 
upon it, exclaiming, in his strong ptian accent, 
‘'Thas will I cut off both wings of the army of 
my enemy!’ Having finished a hearty meal, he 
rushed into the fastness of a carriage, and scoured 
the country until he arrived at the Paddington 
terminus of the Great Western Railway. The 
haughty Ibrahim was met by Mr. Russell, M.P., 
and the impetuous Pacha having exchanged a few 
signs of courtesy precipitated himself upon the 
ottoman in the saloon carriage. 

‘* With his usual rapidity of movement he 
reached the race-course, and came to a stand in a 
position commanding a view of all that was pass- 
ing round him. Wine was offered to the wily 
Egyptian, who did honor to his old friend, the 
Porte, by finishing an entire bottle.’’ 

The above are only a few of the incidents occur- 
ring on one of the days of Ibrahim’s sojourn in 
this country. The narration of events should be 
continued in the same spirit, when a very interest- 
ing record of his visit would be furnished to the 
public written in a style appropriate to the habits 
and character of the illustrious person, whose pro- 
ceedings cannot be faithfully chronicled in the 
mere every-day language of a Court Circular. 

Punch. 





App-eL-Kaper anp Pevissien.—The Parisians 
denounce Abd-el-Kader for his recent murder of 
French prisoners. The barbarian killed them by 
sword and ball. Now, at the Cave of Dahra, 
Colonel Pelissier, blessed by the light of civiliza- 
tion, magnanimously used it as a torch.— Punch. 


‘Tue Hovse or Peei.’’—Such is the heading 
given by some of our contemporaries to the sub- 
joined paragraph :— 

‘* The following passage occurs in the Rev. 
John Wesley’s Journal, bearing date July 27, 
1787 :—‘ I was invited to breakfast, at Bury, by 
Mr. Peel, a calico printer, who, a few years 
ago, began with ., and is now supposed to 
have 50,0007.’ ’’ 

We take it, there is many a ‘‘ house’’-—for the 
sneer implied in the word is not to be mistaken— 
that could not give so truly noble a beginning. 
How many “ houses,’’ for instance, began with 
plunder—how many with debauchery? There are 
a few escutcheons we could name, that, with all 
their dragons glorified, and bend-sinisters, would 
look very nan before Mr. Peel's spinning-jenny. 
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OUR OWN 


From the Journal of Commerce. 
OUR OWN OREGON. 


As the great problem is at Jength solved, show- 
ing what portion of the Oregon territory belongs 
to Great Britain, and what portion to the United 
States, the next thing is to examine the value of 
the possessions thus allotted tous. Many descrip- 
tions of Oregon have been published—but none 
which we have seen, bears so evidently the marks 
of candor, and a personal acquaintance with the 
subject, as one which has just reached us from 
Canton, China. We learn from a correspondent 
there, that it was written by Rev. Mr. Hines, who 
for several years has resided in Oregon as a mis- 
sionary of the Methodist Church, and has recently 
returned to this country, taking China in his way. 
He there left the manuscript of his description, 
and it was printed at the Seed Kong Register 
office, after his departure for the United States. 
He arrived here on the 4th of May last. 

Mr. Hines describes the Oregon Territory as 
bounded northerly 120 miles by Puget Inlet, and 
from the eastern termination of that inlet by a 
ridge of mountains which divides the waters of 
Frazer’s river from those which flow into the Co- 
lumbia,—said ridge extending in a direction east- 
north-east to the Rocky Mountains. According 
to this definition, the United States have in truth 
got nearly “‘ the whole of Oregon,’’ though they 
have stopped a long way short of 54.40. The 
natural boundary described by Mr. Hines, is the 
boundary which would have resulted from Mr. 
Calhoun’s able argument in support of the Ameri- 
ean title, addressed to the British minister, Mr. 
Pakenham. Mr. C. claimed for the U. States all 
the country drained by the Oregon or Columbia 
river. It is however better to adopt the 49th 
parallel, agreeably to the treaty just signed and 
ratified by the American government, (and which 
is sure to be signed and ratified by the British gov- 
ernment,) because it leaves no chance for future 
differences, and gives us a territory more symmetri- 
cal and compact. 

The Pacific coast which falls to us under the 
treaty, is about 450 miles in length, extending 
from lat. 42 to Cape Flattery at the entrance of 
Puget Inlet. Along the inlet we have a ‘‘ water 
front’’ of 120 miles; making a total of near 600 
miles of coast, without including the gulf which 
projects from the east end of Puget Inlet, far to 
the southward, commonly called Admiralty Inlet. 
These two inlets—the latter of which is wholly 
ours—contain a plenty of good harbors, and they 
are the only good harbors we possess on that coast. 
South of Cape Flattery, the only harbor which a 
ship can enter is the mouth of Columbia river, and 
that, as all our readers know, is difficult of access, 
and often extremely dangerous. 

The area of surface embraced within American 
Oregon as defined by the treaty, is probably not 
less than 300,000 square miles; or more than six 
times that of the state of New York. From Mr. 
Hines’ description of it we now proceed to quote, 
in his own words. The reader will observe that 
the country about Puget Sound, which has been 
generally described as an excellent agricultural 
district, is represented by Mr. Hines as extremely 
barren, although “level, and exceedingly beauti- 
ful.” Strictly speaking, he says, there is no soil. 
The prairies are covered with shingle, or small 
stones, with scarcely any admixture of earth. In- 
deed, there are but few places on this somewhat 
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extensive tract, where anything can be raised. 
And this, be it observed, is the tract, or district, 
about which two great nations have been disputing 
these thirty years, and for the possession of which 
they have at times been in imminent danger of in- 
curring the direst calamities. 

The face of this country (says Mr. Hines) is 
wonderfully diversified, and presents every variety 
of scenery, from the most awfully grand and sub- 
lime to the most beautiful and picturesque in nature. 
In the vicinity of Puget’s Sound the country is 
level and exceedingly beautiful, and consists mostly 
of prairie land, with but a small portion of timber ; 
but, with this exception, all along the coast it 
is broken and mountainous. On approaching the 
coast at the mouth of the Columbia river, ridges 
of high lands appear on either hand as far as the 
eye can reach, and the more elevated points serve 
as Jand-marks to guide the mariner through the 
intricate channel across the fearful ‘* Bar of the 
Columbia.’’ One high mountain called by the 
Indians ‘* Swalalahoost,”’ from an Indian tradition, 
and from its appearance, is supposed to have once 
been an active volcano. With ‘but little variation 
the country from 30 to 50 miles back from the 
coast, presents a rough, wild and mountainous as- 
pect, and is covered with dense forests of fir, 
spruce and cedar trees. Passing over this broken 
border of the country, you descend on the north 
side of the Columbia into the valley of the Cow- 
ilitz, and on the south into that of the Wallamette 
river. These valleys extend eastward to that range 
of mountains which, crossing the Columbia river, 
forms the Cascades, and is therefore called the 
** Cascade Mountains.’’ Comprised in these val- 
leys are many extensive prairies, beautiful wood- 
lands, numberless hillocks, rising grounds and 
majestic hills, from the top of some of which, 
scenery, as enchanting as was ever presented to 
the eye, delights and charms the lover of nature, 
who takes time to visit their conical summits. 
That part of Oregon extending from the Cascade 
mountains to the Pacific Ocean, is called the 
** Lower Country,’’ and is about one hundred and 
thirty miles wide. 

The Cascade Mountains extend in one. continu- 
ous range, paralle] with the coast, quite to Califor- 
nia, and have therefore sometimes been called the 
‘** Californian Range.’’ ‘Those whose mountain 
observations have not been very extensive, can 
form no just conceptions of the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of this stupendous range. ‘The highest 
peaks ere covered with eternal snows, and present- 
ing their rounded tops to the heavens, appear like 
so many magnificent domes to adorn the great 
temple of nature. Some of them are more than 
fifteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
From one elevation, near the Wallamette river, 
and from sixty to one hundred and fifiy miles dis- 
tant, the writer has counted eight of these snow- 
capped mountains without moving from his tracks. 
Surely no sight can be more euchanting.—One of 
these mountains, viz., St. Helen, requires a more 
particular account from a phenomenon which it 
presented three years ago. In the month of Octo- 
ber,1842, this mountain was discovered, all at once, 
to be covered with a dense cloud of smoke, which 
continued to enlarge and move off in dense masses 
to the eastward, and filling the heavens in that 
direction, presented an appearance like that of a 
tremendous conflagration viewed at a vast distance, 
When the smoke had passed away, it could be - 





distinctly seen, from various parts of the country, 
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that an eruption had taken place on the north side 
of St. Helen ; and from the smoke that continued 
to issue from the chasm or crater, it was pronoun- 
ced to be a voleano in active operation. When 
the explosion took place vast quantities of dust 
or ashes were thrown from the chasm, and fell in 
showers for many miles distant. This mountain 
is the most regular in its form, and most beautiful 
in its appearance of al] the snow-clad mountains 
of Oregon, and though on the north side of the 
Columbia, it belongs to the Cascade Range. 
Mount Hood, on the south side of the Columbia, 
is more elevated than St. Helen, and presents a 
magnificent object on which the eye can gaze with- 
out weariness, from innumerable points more than 
one hundred and fifty miles from its base. But 
any description of these gigantic piles of Basalt 
and snow must fall far below the reality ; and it is 
only necessary to gaze for one moment upon these 
majestic glaciers, to be impressed with the insig- 
nificance of the works of art, when compared with 
the works of nature. 

Passing over the Cascade Range to the eastward, 
you come into another extensive valley, which 
reaches to the foot of another range, which from 
its azure like appearance, is called the ‘* Blue 
Mountains.’’ This valley is about two hundred 
miles broad, and is called the ‘‘ middle country.” 
A number of beautiful rivers flow through this 
valley, and it is also intersected by broken ridges, 
which divide the numerous streams by which it is 
watered. This part of the country abounds in 
extensive plains and ‘ prairie hills,’ but timber 
is so very scarce, that the eye of the traveller is 
seldom delighted with the appearance of a tree. 
‘* The Blue Mountains’’ are steep, rocky and vol- 
canic, and some of them are covered with perpet- 
aal snow. 

They ran nearly parallel with the Cascade 
Range, though, far to the south, branches of them 
intersect with the latter range. They are about 
midway betwixt the Pacific Ocean and the Rocky 
Mountains. The country east of the Blue Moun- 
tains, is the third, or upper region, and extends to 
the eastern boundary of the Territory of Oregon. 
The face of it is more varied, if possible, than it is 
in that part of the country lying west of the Blue 
Mountains, the southern part being distinguished by 
its steep and rugged mountains, deep and dismal 
valleys, called ** Holes” by the mountaineers, and 
wide gravelly plains. 

The northern part is less objectionable in its 
‘features; the plains being more extensive, the 
‘mountains less precipitous, and the valleys not so 
gloomy. Many portions of this upper region are 
-voleanic, and some of the voleanoes are in constant 
-action. Many of the plains of this region are 
‘covered with carbonate of soda, which, in some 
places, may be gathered in vast quantities, and 
renders the svil generally\unproductive. On the 
eastern limits of this region, rise in awful grandeur 
the towering summits of the Rocky Mountains, 
‘which have been very properly called the ‘* back- 
‘bone”’ of North America. The highest land in 
North America is in this range, and is near the 
53d parallel of north latitude. It is called 
‘* Brown’s Mountain.”’ 

Near this, and in a tremendous gorge of the 
mountains, one of the principal branches of the 
Columbia takes its rise. In this region the coun- 
try presents the wildest and most terrific appear- 
ance. 

Stupendous glaciers, and chaotic masses of 
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rocks, ice and snow, present themselves on ev 
side, and defy the power of language fully to 
describe them. 

So far as the face of this entire country is con- 
cerned, perhaps no other in the world presents a 
more varied or a more interesting appearance. 

The climate of Oregon varies materially as you 
proceed from the coast into the interior. To a 
proper understanding of the climate, it is neces- 
sary to consider the winter and summer separately. 
The winds which prevail in the winter are from 
the south and east, sometimes veering to the south- 
west. They usually commence about the first of 
November, and continue till the first of May. 

Sometimes they come on gradually, but at some 
seasons, they burst upon the country at once, and 
with the violence of a thunder storm. They are 
always attended with continued falls of rain, and 
the period of their continuance is therefore called 
the rainy season. During the rainy season there 
are intervals of warm pleasant weather, which are 
generally followed by cold chilly rains from the 
south and west. In the latter part of winter there 
are generally light falls of snow throughout the 
country, though in the valleys, and particularly in 
the Wallamette valley, it seldoms falls more than 
two or three inches deep. However, in the win- 
ter of 1841 and °42 the snow fell in this valley 
twelve inches deep, but eight days afterwards it 
had all disappeared. 

Though the winters are disagreeable on account 
of the chilliness of the southeast winds, and the 
extreme humidity of the atmosphere, yet the cold 
is very moderate, the thermometer seldom falling 
below freezing point. Asa matter of course the 
ground is seldom frozen, and therefore ploughing 
may be done a great portion of the winter. Occa- 
sionally, however, there is an exception to this. 
A few days before the great fall of snow already 
mutentd, the mercury fell in some parts of the 
country, to fifteen degrees below zero ; and it con- 
tinued excessively cold for several days. The 
lakes were all frozen, so that cattle and horses 
could pass over them on the ice, and the Columbia 
river as far down as the mouth of the Wallamette, 
was bridged with ice for the period of fifteen days. 
A similar circumstance occurred in the winter of 
1834. 

In the middle region the rains are not so abun- 
dant as in the lower country ; the weather is cold- 
er, and there is consequently more snow. In that 
portion of Oregon east of the Blue Mountains 
called the upper region, it seldoms rains except in 
the spring, and then the rains are not protracted. 
Vast quantities of snow fall in this region, partic- 
ularly in the mountains. This part of the terri- 
tory is distinguished for the extreme dryness of its 
atmosphere, which, with the vast difference in the 
temperature betwixt the day and night, forms its 
most peculiar trait, so far as climate is concerned. 
From sunrise till noon, the mercury frequently 
rises from forty to sixty degrees. 

It should be observed that none of the winters 
of Oregon are either so stormy or so cold, but that 
cattle, horses, sheep, &c., find ample supplies of 
provender on the wide spread prairies, whither 
they are driven, to roam at large. 

f the winters of Oregon are rather stormy and 
unpleasant, the summers are sufficiently delight- 
ful, to counterbalance all that is disagreeable in 
the winters. 

In the month of March, the weather becomes 
sufficiently warm to start vegetation, so that thus 
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early, the prairies become beautifully green and 
many of Fiora’s choicest gifts appear, to herald 
the approach of summer. I'he summer winds are 
from the west and north, and there is seldom any 
pleasant weather, except when these prevail. 
After a long rainy winter, the people of this 
country look for the healthy and exhilarating 
breeze from the bosom of the Pacific, with great 
solicitade. At length, the wished-for change takes 
place. The howl of the storm, and the roar of 
the southern winds, are hushed to silence; the 
hills and valleys are gently fanned by the western 
zephyr, and the sun, pouring his floods of light 
and heat from a cloudless sky, causes nature as by 
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apples, peaches, potatoes, turnips, and all other 
vegetables usually cultivated in the temperate lati- 
tudes, while horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, &c., 
flourish and multiply beyond all parallel; but in 
the middle and some parts of the upper region, 
the climate is well adapted to all the pursuits of a 
pastoral life. 

With a uniform, salubrious, and delightful cli- 
mate, as well adapted to purposes of agriculture 
as any within the same degrees of latitude in any 
part of the world, Oregon loses much of its im- 
portance, if the fertility of the soil does not cor- 
respond with the nature of the climate. 

he soil of Oregon has been variously repre- 





enchantment, to enrobe herself in all the glories | sented by persons who have visited the country. 
of summer. The delightful weather thus ushered | Some have viewed it in altogether too favorable a 
in, continues through the entire summer, with but| light, while others have greatly underrated it. 
little deviation, and the temperature of the atmos- | Some have placed it among the first in the world, 
phere, particularly in the Wallamette valley, is| while others have considered Oregon as a bound- 
agreeably warm and uniform. At noon in the | less desert, fit only to be the habitation of wild 
warmest weather the thermometer ranges at about | beasts and savage men. These conflicting repre- 
82° in the shade, but the evenings are considera- | sentations doubtless have arisen from a superficial 
bly cooler. The coolness of the evenings doubt-| acquaintance with the country by the authors of 
less goes far to neutralize the effects of the malaria | them. They have either not stayed in the country 
that is exhaled through the influence of the sun, a sufficient length of time to become acquainted 
from the swamps and marshy places, which are | with its real productiveness, or they have relied 
found in some parts of the country. From per-| upon that information which has been artfully 
sonal experience, and extensive observation in | designed to prevent the country from being known. 
reference to this particular, the writer is prepared The bottom lands, on each bank of the Colum- 
tw express the opinion, that the climate of Oregon | bia river, are subject to an annual inundation which 
is decidedly favorable to health. And why should | is occasioned by the melting of the vast quantities 
itnot be? The temperature, particularly in the of snow which fall on its upper branches, among 
lower country, is remarkably uniform. ‘The coun-| the mountains, This flood continues through the 
try is not therefure subject to the evil resulting month of June and into July, so that whatever 
from sudden changes from extreme heat to extreme | may be the richness of the land thus overflowed, 
cold. The exhilarating ocean breeze, which sets | but small portions of it will ever be brought to 
in almost every day during the summer, contri-| contribate to the support of man. ‘There are how- 
butes greatly to purify the atmosphere. These ever some portions which lie above high water 
circumstances, connected with the fact that there mark, and are remarkably fertile, and produce in 
is but little decaying vegetable matter in the coun- | abundance all the grains and vegetables common 
try, and but few dead swamps and marshes to | to the best parts of the country. Fort Vancouver 
send forth their poisonous miasma, to infect the|is situated on one of these higher parts of the 
surrounding regions, are sufficient to show that | Columbia valley, and here a farm of two thousand 
Oregon must be the abode of health, and that ha- | acres is cultivated, and produces annually several 
man life is as likely to be protracted, and men to | thousand bushels of grain. Here also apples, 
die of old age in this country, as in any other por-| pears, and peaches are cultivated successfully, and 
tion of the world. Indeed, such is the healthiness | grapes are brought to a degree of perfection. 

of the climate of this country, that but very few | hough but few attempts have as yet been 
white persons have here sickened and died, since | made to cultivate the uplands, or timbered lands, 
its first occupancy by such, more than thirty years | yet sufficient has been done to prove that the svil 
ago. Yet, with these facts before them, there | of these portions must be of a superior quality. 
are persons who are ready to publish far and near And indeed this is attested by the immense growth 
that the climate of Oregon, and particularly of the | of the timber itself. No inferior soil could send 
lower country, is ‘decidedly unhealthy. ‘That| forth those enormous trunks, which in their up- 
the most malignant and fatal fevers prevail,’’| ward progress spread their magnificent branches 
than which no representation could be more erren-|to the skies, and often rear their heads to the 
eous, amazing height of three hundred feet. 

True the ague and fever, in a very modified form,} Clatslop Plains, on the south side of the Colum- 
sometimes prevails in the lower country; but it | in river, near its mouth, embracing an area of 
easily controlled by proper remedies, and finally | about sixty square miles, are amazingly fertile, 
leaves the person with a vigorous, and an unim- | being composed of a rich alluvial deposit, and pro- 
paired constitution, and dalen returns the second | ducing all kinds of vegetables in the greatest 


season. Those persons who have lived longest in| abundance. The country around Puget’s Sound 


the country, are generally the most healthy and 
vigorous ; which of itself is a sufficient proof of 
the friendliness of the climate to the promotion of 
health. If there is any difference between the 
different portions of Oregon in regard to the 
healthiness of its climate, the middle region, and 
that immediately along the coast, are the most 
salibrious. The climate of the valleys of the 
Wallamette, Cowlitz, Umpqua, and Clameth riv- 





ers is well calculated for wheat, barley, oats, peas, 


on the north side of the river, is altogether of a 
different character. The prairies are extensive 
and beautiful, the scenery most delightful, but 
strictly speaking, there is no soil to the country. 
The prairies are covered witn shingle, or smal! 
stones, with scarcely any mixture of earth. In 
deed there are but few places on this somewha 
extensive tract, where anything can be raised 
Attempts have been made to redeem it from ** 
native barrenness, but as yet, all have failed 
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The Hudson’s Bay Company transported some 
of their surplus population a Red River, to this 
region, but in consequence of the sterility of the 
country, they soon became discouraged, and, 
though contrary to the wishes of the Company, 
they have abandoned the place and have settled 
elsewhere. And yet this region has been repre- 
sented as distinguished alike for the salubrity of 
its climate, and the fertility of its soil. The cli- 
mate is indeed delightful, but the soil is exceed- 
ingly forbidding, and can never perhaps be recov- 
ered from its extreme barrenness. 

Of all the different parts of Oregon, those 
watered by the Cowilitz and Chehalish rivers on 
the north side of the Columbia, and those on the 
south, through which the Wallamette with its 
numerous tributaries and the Umpqua and Clameth 
rivers flow, are unquestionably the most fertile. 
The valley of the Wallamette, which embraces an 
area of 25,000 square miles, is undoubtedly enti- 
tled to the appellation of the garden of Oregon. 
The close observer in travelling through this val- 
ley will discover several kinds of soil. On the 
lower bottoms in some places is a sandy soil, in 
others a kind of black marle, or loam. There is 
but little difference in the productiveness of the 
two kinds. They are both the alluvial deposits of 
the Wallamette river. On the second bottoms or 
high prairies as they are called, the soil is a dark 
loamy clay, and is as strong and fertile as the low- 
er grounds. Some yellow gravelly sand is found 
high up the river, but this embraces but a smal] 
proportion of the valley. The ability of the soil 
to produce is best ascertained by considering the 
crops which are annually taken from the land. 
Under the present system of cultivation the aver- 
age amount of wheat taken from the English acre, 
is from twenty-five to thirty bushels. ‘The amount 
of labor required to accomplish this, is compara- 
tively trifling. The writer has formerly resided 
in the great wheat-growing country of Genesee, 
in the State of New York, and understands the 
amount of labor necessary to raise a thousand 
bushels of wheat in that country, and from obser- 
vations in Oregon, he has been brought to the 
conclusion, that it requires much less labor to raise 
a thousand bushels in the latter country, than it 
does in any part of Genesee Fiat. The prairies 
of the Wallamette and other valleys are unlike any- 
thing that can be found in any other country. 
They are naturally very mellow, and appear, as 
one is passing over them, as though it had been 
but a year or two since they were cultivated. 
They are not swarded over with a thick strong 
turf, as in the western states, but they can be 
easily ploughed with one good pair of horses, and 
with once ploughing are ready to receive the seed, 
and seldom fail, even with the first crop, bountifui- 
ly to reward the husbandman. 

The first crop, however, is never so good as the 
succeeding ones. It is not an uncommon thing 
for farmers, without using any extraordinary means, 
to take from fifty to sixty-five bushels of wheat 
from an acre, and this has been the average 
through entire fields. ’ 

Doubtless, if farmers would take more pains in 
cultivating the land, they would realize much 
more from the acre than they do now ; but, if they 
lose anything in this respect, they gain an equiv- 
alent in the immense number of acres which they 
cultivate. The amount of English grain raised 
oy the different farmers in the country varies from 
50 to 300 acres each. As wheat never suffers 





from blight, and as there are no insects to trouble 
it, a good crop is as sure to reward the labor of 
the husbandman who sows his seed, as day and 
night to continue until harvest time. This cer- 
tainty of a good crop is owing as much to the 
nature of the climate, as to the quality of the soil. 
Some other crops are not so certain. Potatoes 
frequently suffer from drought, as also Indian corn. 
But the soil and climate are well adapted to rais- 
ing melons, cucumbers, beets, cabbages, and all 
kinds of garden vegetables. Apples, peaches, 
and all kinds of fruits which abound in New York, 
flourish so far as they have been cultivated, and 
will soon become abundant. 

The soil of the middle region differs materially 
from that of the low country. It bears one gen- 
eral character, and consists of a yellow sandy clay. 
It produces in great sbundance a kind of bunch 

, a8 also a variety of small shrubbery, and 
the prickly pear. It is on the almost boundless 
plains of this region that the Indians raise their 
immense herds of horses. It is no uncommon 
thing for one Indian to own fifteen hundred of these 
animals. Large portions of this country will ad- 
mit of being cultivated, particularly on the river 
** De Chutes,’’ the Uritalla and the Walla-Walla, 
while the whole of its vast extent is most admira- 
bly adapted to purposes of grazing. The svil as 
a whole, though not of the first quality, may be 
pronounced tolerably good. 

The upper region of Oregon is Jess fertile than 
the middle, though there are many thousands of 
acres in various parts of it of good arable land. 
What has often been said of Oregon as a whole, 
may be said in truth of a large portion of the up- 
per country, viz., that ‘‘ itis an extensive barren 
waste, capable of supporting but a very small 
number of inhabitants.’’ 

But this remark will only apply to the upper 
region of this vast territory. To apply it to that 
part of Oregon extending from the Blue Moun- 
tains to the Pacific Ocean, would be doing the 
country great injustice. For instead of this being 
the case, it is the opinion of those who have been 
longest in the country, and who consequently 
know best what the resources of the country are, 
that this portion of Oregon is capable of sustain- 
ing as large a population as all of the New Eng- 
Jand States. In fact, the natural resources of this 
country are great, and it is only necessary for 
them to be known, to be duly appreciated. 

It is only necessary to present one single cir- 
cumstanee to show what the country would be 
capable of doing, provided it was filled with an 
industrious population. It will be borne in mind 
that in the fall of 1843 an emigration arrived in 
the country numbering from eight to ten hundred 
persons. But few of these raised anything by 
farming, towards their support, the first year. In 
the fall of 1844 another emigration, equal to the 
former, arrived, and all those persons, numbering 
at least 1800, with the former population, which 
was about equal to the two emigrations, depended 
upon the products of 1844 for subsistence until 
the harvest of 1845. Probably not more than one 
fourth of the entire population cultivated the land 
in 1844, yet they were all supported from the 
granaries of the country ; fifteen thousand bushels 
of wheat were Shipped to the Russian settlements ; 
one thousand barrels of flour were exported to the 
Sandwich Islands; and thousands of bushels yet 
remained on hand, before the abundant harvest of 
1845 was gathered in. With these facts in view, 
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it does not require much foresight to see that Ore- 
gon can and will compete with any other portion 
of the world in supplying the islands of the Pacific, 
the Russian settlements, and every other flour 
market contiguous, with bread stuffs at as low a 
rate as can reasonably be desired. In connection 
with this it may be remarked that pork and beef, 
of an excellent quality, can be raised in this coun- 
try with greater ease and a even than wheat. 
And the climate being favorable for curing them, 
the time is not far distant, when these articles will 
also be exported in abundance. 

Already there are many settlers in the country 
who have from two hundred to five hundred head 
of cattle, and it is not an uncommon thing for a 
man to be the owner of one hundred hogs. At 
present, however, from the great influx of popu- 
lation, these kinds of property bear a high price in 
the country, but the time may be antieipated when 
the home market will not be so extensive, and the 
vast supplies from this quarter must find an outlet. 

As in many portions of the country, spruce, fir 
and pine timber abound, and as there are many 
water-falls, which afford excellent hydraulic privi- 
leges, the facilities for procuring timber in the 
country are abundant. Already considerable quan- 
tities of lumber are exported annually. It should 
also be observed that salmon in any quantity, and 
of the very best quality, may be yearly barrelled, 
which, with the products of dairies, that the coun- 
try offers the greatest facilities for conducting, in 
addition to what has already been said concerning 
the products of the country, is sufficient to show 
that the exports of Oregon, in proportion to the 
number of its inhabitants, may equal those of most 
other countries. 

There are but few countries in which a poor 
man can place himself above want, with greater 
facility than in this. This is the testimony of 
every one that settles in the country. But every 
country has its defects, and this certainly is not 
free from them. 

It is not the garden of Eden, nor is it a barren 
desert. It does not “ flow with honey”’ like the 
land of Canaan, but in some places it literally 
abounds in milk. And though it is not ‘‘a land 
of wine,’’ yet in the more necessary articles of 
“corn and oil’’ it greatly abounds. 

Though gold and silver are not yet found in the 
rich veins of the earth, nor in great abundance in 
many coffers, yet a competency of whatever is 
necessary, is always awarded to industry and 
economy. 

That it is a land of mountains and valleys, of 
rivers and streams, of mighty forests and extended 
prairies, of a salubrious climate, and a rich and 
fertile soil, the foregoing remarks will sufficiently 
show. And in summing up the character of the 
country, it may be said to be not the dest country 
in the world, but it is well entitled to be called a 
good country. 





THE BRITISH UNICORN. 
‘““Mr. Ponca, 

“You have made my companion, the British 
Lion, very popular ; can you do nothing for me? 
Understand, I shall be well content with half the 
notoriety you have bestowed upon my leonine 
friend ; for certainly, since you have signalized 
him by your notice—since you have drawn him 
from the obscurity of the National Arms, and dis- 
cussed the length of his mane and tail, the sharp- 
ness of his teeth and claws, and the various modu- 








lations of his roar—the poor beast has been worked 
and belabored more than any costermonger’s 
donkey. °T will not surprise me, soon, to see the 
British Lion advertised as peculiarly fitted for ‘ the 
most timid lady.’ Certainly, timid gentlemen, 
who might pass for ladies, have of late ridden him 
hard enough. I much question whether the Cuil- 
ling Smiths, the Sibthorpes, and the Plumpts, 
are not—for their sharp taskwork inflicted on 
the British Lion—obnoxious to an information 
for cruelty to animals. However, to my own 
case. 

‘*T am a modest brute ; so modest, that I have 
suffered all sorts of scholars and philosophers— 
men who take the universe to bits and put it 
together again, like a child’s puzzle—to question 
even my existence. By some I have been called 
the Indian ass ; by others the rhinoceros ; and all 
these presumptuous men have flatly denied my 
right to the graceful form made familiar by the 
royal arms to every true-born Briton. But, sir, 
patience has its limits. Trodden worms will 
turn ; and—it will be found—outraged unicorns 
will gore. 

‘* Nevertheless, for myself, I could still endure 
the contempt and slander of the world with perfect 
indifference. Yes, sir: 1 could hear my com- 
panion, the British Lion, praised for his courage, 
his magnanimity, an very other after-dinner vir- 
tue—(though, between ourselves, I have known 
him guilty of certain rogueries and fooleries more 
worthy of the British fox and the British goose ; 
only lions, by virtue of their claws, are privileged 
as occasional knaves and simpletons)—I say, I 
could, unmoved, listen to his praises—unmoved as 
one opera-singer hears the applauding fame of 
another, (my frequent position over the proscenium 
has familiarized me with all play-house a 
were I alone concerned. But, sir, consider ; if 
am called a fabulous beast, a fictitious nonentity, a 
thing that never had a place in the ark, whata 
rebellious insult is thereby cast upon the Royal 
Escutcheon! The Lion is a terrible verity, says 
the world, and with his truthful strength, his 
awful looks, supports and watches the Royal 
Shield ; but the Unicorn is a nondescript nincom- 

p: afib upon four legs: at the very best, a 

orned flam! Now, I ask it, is not this opinion 
treasonous’ Does it not make the Royal Arms 
lopsided’ On the right they are supported by 
leonine power; on the left by a worse than 
nothing—by a fiction! Now, sir, will you urge 
Lord George Bentinck to move for a committee to 
inquire into the truth of the existence of the Brit- 
ish Unicorn? I suggest Lord George, because, as 
Iam more than half equine, the inquiry could be 
best carried out by his stable mind. Did I really 
feel myself the ass that some naturalists have writ- 
ten me down, I could name other honorable mem- 
bers of the honorable house as being peculiarly 
fitted for the investigation. 

** And in the mean time, Mr. Punch, do think of 
me. Let me not suffer for my long endurance. 
Folks must be tired of the roar of the British Lion ; 
therefore, do now and then say something about 
the honor of the British Unicorn. For] put it to 

ou, whether it is not too bad that I should bear 

alf the weight of the Royal Shield, and the Lion 
monopolize all the glory! Besides, the British 
Lion, for a time at least, has had his day ; there- 
fore, do justice to his long-silent and long-suffer- 
ing companion, 


‘© Tue British Unicorn.” 
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190 SYDNEY SMITH 
SYDNEY SMITH A PLAGIARIST. 


[In order to show that the sincere scorn and horror, 
with which this most original wit regarded repudiation, 
was consistent with something like it in his own practice, 
we copy the conclusion of a review by the Christian 
Observer, showing, first, that he could appropriate the 
writings of other men without acknowledgment—and 
secondly, and this is more important, that he held a high 
and lucrative office in a church whose doctrines he did 
not believe. The first fault we could readily forgive, as 
he did better than preach his own sermons; but Sir 
Roger de Coverley would not have excused the other. ]} 


Sypvey Smith again! Yes; we have not 
quite done with him. In our last number we took 
up his posthumous sermons wet from the press ; 
and as we did not suppose that our readers would 
anxiously wish to possess themselves of the book, 
we thought we should meet their convenience, and 
perhaps sufficiently satisfy their curiosity, by a 
selection of extracts. It seemed also desirable to 
provide a caution against the always defective, 
and often grossly erroneous, doctrines and the 





A PLAGIARIST. 


icious principles, upon which the work is 
, before it comes generally into circulation. 

There was, however, one point upon which we 
did not touch, and which we had no right even to 
hint at, unless we were pre to verify any 
remark which we might let fall; namely, how far 
Sydney Smith—most original as Peter Plymley 
and an Edinburgh Reviewer—was also original as 
a writer of discourses for the pulpit. 

In the year 1843, the ee of the Times 
Newspaper recommended our reverend author to 
publish a volume of his sermons. They were not 
aware that the facetious canon did perpetrate that 
enormity in the year 1809; and we took occasion 
(Christ. Observ. 1843, p. 800) to furnish from our 
review of the old discourses some anticipations 
of what the new ones suggested by the Times 
might be likely to contain ; and the prediction has 
been fulfilled; as for instance, in regard to his 
constant ravings against ‘‘enthusiasm’’ as the 
great vice of the age; his dread of being “ right- 
eous over much ; and what we called his ne quid 
nimis advice, of which we will lay side by side 
two specimens from the volumes of 1809 and 1846. 





1809. 

** Those who have not strength of character to 
deviate materially from the customs of the world in 
the patronage of folly, and estimation of vice, 
need not go all lengths; some scanty limits, some 
feeble shame they may still preserve.”’ 


1846. 

** Do not wage war against the innocent plea- 
sures of life; give way a little more than your strict 
judgment may approve, rather than alarm others 
by an air of austerity and needless denial; and 
uw all things do not fall into the fatal mistake 
of attempting to rack the human mind to too high 
a pitch of enthusiasm, and to make men occupy 
themselves more with sacred things than the nature 
of the mind will admit of, or the condition of hu- 
man life allow.”” 





This is a singular specimen of ne-guid-nimis 
advice. He would not have persons either too 
good or too bad. He is far from being so harsh 
as to require the ungodly ‘‘ to deviate materially’’ 
from their vain and vicious customs, or “‘ to kee 
themselves unspotted from the world ;”’ but “‘ they 
need not go all lengths” in wickedness; they 
should retain some regard to respectability of 
character. On the other hand, he would not have 
the godly too zealously occupied ‘‘ with sacred 
things,”’ but would that they should be decently 
** conformed to this world,’’ and even ‘‘ give way 
a little more than their strict judgment may ap- 
prove.”’ 

In the critique in 1809 our reviewer showed that 
Sydney Smith had imitated some peculiarities in 
the style of Jeremy Taylor ; and expressed a sus- 
picion that he had ‘‘ dipped deeply into a little 
volume of Selections from the Works of Taylor, 
Hooker, Hall, and Bacon, by Basil Montague ;” 
and in writing the paper last month, some of the 
titles and contents of the sermons sounded to us 
rather familiarly ; but it did not occur to us, pen- 
ning our first thoughts as we cut open the fresh 
pages, to look into the matter. It is due, how- 
ever, to our readers and the public, that we should 
not pass it over; and the editor of this posthumous 
volume will doubtless be vexed with himself for 
having ushered into the world, as the original 
compositions of his friend, much that is borrowed ; 
—how much, we have not ascertained ; having only 
compared a few of the sermons with those of Dr. 
Barrow: though, from internal evidence, we sus- 
pect that the larceny is very extensive, and from 
several authors. Sydney Smith acted prudently 
in not following the advice of the Times Newspa- 





per: unless at least he had been more careful in 
his selections than his friend has been for him. 

It is not necessary that we should here discuss 
the question, under what circumstances, and to 


p | what extent, it is desirable or lawful for a clergy- 


man to copy, adapt, digest, or abridge, the writings 
of other divines in the composition of his discourses 
for the pulpit. But there can be no doubt that 
adequate care should be taken not to put into print 
afier his death, as his own, what was not so; and 
in the case of Sydney Smith, whose celebrity as 
an author, and in former days as a preacher, was 
very great, his hearers or readers would scarcely 
suspect that his discourses from the pulpit were 
not his own productions, as mach as the Peter 
Plymley Letters ; and would feel, when the sub- 
stitution was discovered, that their credulity had 
been practised upon ;—and what is more painful, 
that much which raised the writer in their estima- 
tion as a divine and a Christian, was not his right- 
ful property. 

We confessed ourselves last month very much 
puzzled in reading these discourses, on account of 
their manifest inequality, not to say inconsistency, 
in doctrina! and practical statements. Our readers 
must have thought that we wrote in a vague and 
vacillating manner, as in truth we did; for some- 
times we described him as saying nothing but 
what an Arian, and, we might add, a Socinian, 
might have penned; degrading Christianity into 
mere practical good sense in attending to the ex- 
ternal social duties of life; and writing as though 
all the doctrines of the Gospel were despicable 
cant; yet at others putting forth sentiments which 
embodied many of its essential principles. The 





inconsistency was not ours, but the author's ; who, 
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in laying hold of the good things of other men, 
does not always succeed in deteriorating them to 
his own standard. When our readers shall have 
perused the passages which we are about to quote 
from these discourses, side by side with extracts 
from those of Dr. Isaac Barrow, they will be able 
to account for the perplexity under which we 
wrote last month; as for instance at p. 294, 
where, having spoken of the genuine Sydney 
Smith, we added : 

** We are far from saying that in this volume 
there is nothing which rises above this manner of 
address. On the contrary, we have been pleasing- 
ly surprised at much that is contained in these 
sermons, which ever and anon advance into the 
territories of religion to an extent which was not 
to be predicted from the ordinary style of Sydney 
Smith’s Reviews, Plymley Letters, popular pam- 

hlets, and, we may add, colloquial intercourse. 
here is a recognition of various truths of the 
Gospel which might have surprised some of the 
author’s Holland-House acquaintance, and led 
them to ask whether their facetious friend had 
become a fanatic. In truth there is some discrep- 
ancy, or inconsistency, which it is not easy to 
reconcile.’’ 

The reconciliation is now to our minds easy 
enough. Sydney Smith paid no attention to the- 
ological study; he was not a diligent reader of 
the word of God, as is evinced by his strange 
blunders in reference and quotation; he had no 
doctrinal system, except that of having none ; he 
had no taste for writing sermons ;—we mean dis- 
courses for the pulpit, embodying Christian doc- 
trines and precepts, as distinguished from mere 
essays upon human life and manners ;—no under- 
standing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as the 
power of God unto salvation ; or if he understood 
it as a matter of theory, he was apparently skepti- 
eal in regard to it. Everything approaching to 
true religion in the heart, and evinced in the life, 
he scoffed at as rant and fanaticism ; and, whether 
from distaste, or from a consciousness that divinity 
was not within the range of his attainments, he 
evidently eschewed it ; so that wherever we find 
any remark in his discourses of a more than usu- 
ally doctrinal character—the doctrine being sound 
—we strongly suspect that it is borrowed. 

Our task will now be to exhibit a few specimens 
of Sydney Smith's obligations to Dr. Barrow, 
confining our collation to that one writer, and to 
three of our author’s discourses. 

The first which we select for notice, is that en- 
titled ‘‘ The Excellence of the Christian Guspel,”’ 
from Philippians iii. 8: ‘* Yea doubtless, and I 
count all things but loss, for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.”’ On this 
sermon we remarked last month : 

**One solution which has occurred to us of the 
seeming discrepancy in his sermons is, that in 
speaking of the Gospel, or its essential peculiari- 
ties, (so far as he touches upon them,) he does so 
in an extenuated sense ; meaning little more by 
the Gospel than a code of moral conduct. He 
would keep down everything to this, so as to pre- 
vent what he calls enthusiasm. The proof of our 
remark is rather to be gathered from the general 
strain of his discourses, and from what they do 
not include, than from particular passages which 
may be briefly quoted. As an illustration, how- 
ever, we will give some account of the sermon 
entitled, ‘ The Excellence of the Christian Gos- 
pel ;’ from that glowing declaration of the Apostle 
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Paul: ‘ Yea doubtless ; and I count all things but 
loss, for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord.’ If there is any text in the 
Bible which exhibits what Canon Smith would 
have considered ‘ enthusiasm,’ it is this; yet he 
manages to take the glow from it; by confining 
the excellency of the , eens val of Christ Jesus 
to the social benefits conferred by the Gospel—its 
effects upon our temporal concerns. We say he 
confines it to this; fur though what he predicates 
of it does not necessarily exclude something else not 
predicated ; yet that something else, though the 
highest object of the Gospel, is not touched upon 
by him ; the inferior, the secular, blessing engross- 
es all his attention; he does not intimate that St. 
Paul referred to anything higher: and he forbears 
to give the Apostle’s own reason why he was not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ—not because of 
its excellent effects upon our temporal concerns ; 
but because it is ‘ the power cf God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth.’ We know that in 
offering these remarks, we subject ourselves to re- 
buke, as though we wished unfairly to lower the 
tone of the volume. We only wish to speak the 
words of truth ; our desire would be to give to 
every passage the highest spiritual construction 
which it is able to bear ; but if we find ourselves 
limited in one page by what we read in another, 
what can we do, as honest men, but state what 
appears to us to be the actual result of the whole? 
When we meet, for instance, with the words gos- 
pel, redemption, and salvation, we should not be 
justified in giving to them a meaning which Canon 
Smith would have deemed ‘ enthusiastic ;’ and 
then palming this meaning upon him. 

‘* But let us see how the sermon on ‘ The Ex- 
cellency of the Knowledge of Christ,’ bears out 
our estimate. The reader should weigh each sen- 
tence in the balance of the sanctuary to ascertain 
the momentum of the whole. In the very first 
line, for example, ‘ the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord,’ is called *‘ This eulo- 
gium upon our blessed religion.’ Here at once 
‘Christ Jesus’ is made a sort of abstraction for 
‘ religion ;’ and all that relates to the Redeemer in 
his Person and Offices is quietly but effectually set 
aside. J'ry the experiment with another of the 
Apostle Paul's declarations respecting ‘ Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified.’ He says, ‘1 know 
whom I have believed ; and am persuaded that he 
is able to keep that which I have committed unto 
him against that day.’ Is this ‘ enthusiastic?’ 
The ‘pious Apostle’ (as Sydney Smith terms 
him) glorigd in Christ ; counted all Joss for Christ ; 
knew ‘ Wuom he had believed ;’ not merely what 
he had believed ; not simply ‘ our blessed religion ;’ 
but its divine Author, our prophet, priest, king; 
who is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanc- 
tification, and redemption ; whom having not seen, 
we love; in whom though now we see him not, yet 
helieving we rejoice with joy unspeakable and full. 
of glory.’’ 

After these remarks, we gave illustrative ex- 
tracts ; but expressed ourselves much puzzled to 
understand how the merely secular or temporal 
benefits of religion could be accounted ‘*‘ the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus ;’’ and 
after quoting Sydney Smith’s account of the “‘ ad- 
vantages of religion,’’ we added that ‘‘ The pious 
Apostle (as the canon calls him) would not have. 
known his own words in this free paraphrase.” 

The solution is now evident to us. This dis- 
course upon Philippians iii. 8, is copied from one: 
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of Barrow’s, entitled “‘ The Profitableness of God- 
liness,’’ fromm 1 Tim. iv. 8, “* Godliness is profit- 
able unto all things, having the promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.”’ Bar- 
row’s line of argument was striking and appropri- 
ate; namely, to show that even as concerns the 
life that now is, ‘‘ Godliness is profitable ;’’ but it 
becomes almost nonsense when made to illustrate 
quite another passage ; a passage of as apparentl 

opposite a character as was consistent with bot 

being true; for in Philippians iii. the Apostle is 
speaking not of ‘the temporal advantages of 
Christianity,’’ but of the severe trials which had 
befallen him in this life for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ, for whom he counted all 
things but loss; but, walking by faith and not by 
sight, he consoled himself for his present secular 
disadvantages, by a realization of the countervail- 
ing value of spiritual and eternal blessings. (See 
verses 9—11, and 20, 21.) Sydney Smith had 
better have adopted the satirical suggestion of 
another facetious prebendary, one Laurence Sterne, 
who advised clergymen, when they were at a loss 
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for a text that suited their sermon, to choose * Par- 
thians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers 
in Meso ia ;’’ which had Sydney Smith done, 

h his text would have been irrelevant, he 
would not have needed to turn it inside out. 

To show fully the extent of Canon Smith’s ob- 
ligations to Dr. Barrow in this discourse, we should 
be obliged to quote the whole; but a few para- 
graphs will saffice as a specimen. The sermon 
was preached at the Cathedral of St. Paul; so 
that, not only in addressing his village congrega- 
tion, but in the few discourses which it was his 
duty to deliver in the Metropolitan ehurch, in re- 
turn for the large emoluments of his canonry, he 
did not deem it worth his while to think out a 
topic on so dry a subject as divinity; but was 
content to mangle one of Dr. Barrow’s sermons— 
the second of the first volume; as if his balloon 
alighted upon almost the first which presented it- 
self. His reply, in his off-hand manner, would 
perhaps be, **Oh, I took the second, because | 

ad ulready used the first.’’ 


Dr. Barrow. 

**Tt hath been ever a main obstruction to the 
practice of piety, that it hath been taken for no 
friend, or rather for an enemy to profit; as both 
unprofitable and prejudicial to its followers: and 
many semblances there are countenancing that 
opinion. For religion seemeth to smother or to 
slacken the industry and alacrity of men in follow- 
ing profit many ways: by charging them to be 
content with a little, and careful for nothing; by 
diverting their affections and cares from worldly 
affairs to matters of another nature, place, and 
time ; prescribing in the first place to seek things 
spiritual, heavenly, and future; by disparaging 
all secular wealth, as a thing, in comparison to 
virtue and spiritual goods, very mean and inconsid- 
erable ; by checking greedy desires and aspiring 
thoughts after it; by debarring the most ready 
ways of getting it (violence, exaction, fraud, and 
flattery ;) yea, straitening the best ways, eager 
eare and diligence, by commending strict justice in 
all cases, and always taking part with conscience 
when it clasheth with interest.’’ 

** For voiding which prejudices, and the recom- 
mendation of St. Paul’s project, I shall, as I said, 
propose some of those innumerable advantages, by 
considering which the immense profitableness of 
piety will appear.” 

‘* First, then, we may consider, that piety is 
exceedingly useful for all sorts of men, in all ca- 
pacities, all states, all relations; fitting and dispos- 
ing them to manage all their respective concern- 
ments, to discharge all their peculiar duties, in a 
proper, just and decent manner. It rendereth all 
superiors equal and moderate in their administra- 
tions; mild, courteous, and affable in their con- 
verse ; benign and condescensive in all their de- 
meanor toward their inferiors.”’ 

** It is therefore the concernment of all men, 
who, as the Psalmist speaketh, desire to live well, 
and would fain see good days: it is the special 
interest of great persons, (of the magistracy, the 
nobility, the gentry, of all persons that have any 
considerable interest in the world,) who would 
safely and sweetly enjoy their dignity, power, or 
wealth, by all means to protect and promote piety, 
as the best instrument of their security, and undis- 
turbedly enjoying the accommodations of their state. 
*T is in all respects their best wisdom and policy ; 


Sypvey Smiru. 

‘*Tt has ever been one of the principal obstruc- 
tions to Christianity, that it has been considered as 
unfriendly to worldly advantages, for Christianity 
seems to smother and slacken the industry of men, 
by charging them to be content with a little; by 
disparaging secular wealth, and praising spiritual 
feeling ; by debarring men of what seems to be the 
readiest instruments of profit—violence, exaction, 
fraud, and flattery, and by limiting the use even 
of those instruments which are good—care, vigi- 
lance, and dexterity ; by paring away the licen- 
tious use of wealth, and always taking part with 
conscience whenever it clashes with interest.”’ 


** For a remedy to these prejudices, and fora 
justification of the assertion contained in my text, 

shall mention some of those worldly advantages, 
both general and particular, which render appa- 
rent the excellence of the Christian religion.”’ 

** First, then, it appears that the Gospel is ex- 
ceediugly useful for all sorts of men, in all capaci- 
ties, states, and relations ; inasmuch as it disposes 
them to manage al] their respective concerns, and 
discharge all their peculiar duties, in a proper, 
just, and decent manner. It renders superiors 
equal and moderate in command, mild in conversa- 
tion, and benign in demeanor.’’ 


**Tt is, therefore, the concern of all men who 
(as the Psalmist says) desire to live well, and 
would fain see good days—of all who have any 
considerable interest in the world, to consider the 
Gospel (independently of all other considerations) 
as the best instrument of their security, and the 
undisturbed enjoyment of the accommodations of 
their state. It is in all respects, then, the best 
wisdom and policy ; that which will as well pre- 
serve their outward state here, as save their souls 
hereafter. All the arts and tricks, all the sleights 
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Dr. Barrow. 
that which will as well preserve their outward 
state here, as satisfy their consciences within, and 
save their souls hereafter. All the Machiavelian 
arts and tricks, all the sleights and fetches of 
worldly craft, do signify nothing in comparison to 
this one plain and easy way of securing and fur- 
thering their interests.” 

‘Tf, then, it be a gross absurdity to desire the 
fruits, and not to take care of the root, not to cul- 
tivate the stock whence they sprout; if every 
prince gladly would have his subjects loyal and 
obedient, every master would have his servants 
honest, diligent, and observant, every parent would 
nave his children officious and grateful, every man 
would have his friend faithful and kind, every one 
would have those just and sincere, with whom he 
doth negotiate or converse ; if any one would 
choose to be related to such, and would esteem 
their relation a happiness; then consequently 
should every man in reason strive to further piety, 
from whence alone these good dispositions and 
practices do proceed.’’ 

‘‘Is a man prosperous, high, or wealthy in 
condition? Piety guardeth him from all the mis- 
chiefs incident to that state, and disposeth him to 
enjoy the best advantages thereof. It keepeth 
him from being swelled and puffed up with vain 
conceit, from being transported with fond com- 
placence or confidence therein ; minding him, that 
it is purely the gift of God; that it absolutely 
dependeth on his disposal, so that it may soon be 
taken from him; and that he cannot otherwise 
than by humility, by gratitude, by the good use of 
it, be secure to retain it; minding him also, that 
he shall assuredly be forced to render a strict 
account concerning the good management thereof. 
It preserveth him from being perverted or cor- 
rupted with the temptations to which that condi- 
tion is most liable ; from luxury, from sloth, from 
stupidity, from forgetfulness of God, and of him- 
self; maintaining among the floods of plenty a 
sober and steady mind.” 
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and resources of worldly cunning, signify nothing 
in comparison of this one plain, easy way, of se- 
curing and promoting our interest ; it is so excel- 
lent even in this point of view, that but for it, all 
things would be lost.”’ 


“Tf, then, it is the greatest of all follies to covet 
the fruit, and not cultivate the stock from whence 
it springs—if a ruler would have his subjects Joyal, 
if a master would have his servants observant, if a 
parent would have his children grateful, if a man 
would have his friend faithful—if every one would 
have those with whom they converse just and sin- 
cere—if to bear any relation to men of this stamp 
be happiness, then is the Gospel most excellent, 
even in this world, for from the Gospel do these 
good dispositions and sound practices ever pro- 
ceed.”’ 


‘* If a man be prosperous and wealthy in condi- 
tion, the Gospel guards him from all mischief 
incident to that state, and while it disposes him to 
enjoy its best advantages, it keeps him from being 
swelled with conceit, and transported with fond 
complacence in his fortune. It reminds him that 
his lot is the gift of God, that it depends upon His 
disposal, that it may be soon taken away from him, 
and that he cannot otherwise than by humility and 
gratitude, and by the good use of it, be sure to 
retain it. It preserves him from luxury, sloth, 
forgetfulness of God and himself; it maintains 
among the floods of plenty a sober mind.”’ 





The discourse continues in the same manner ; | best of Barrow’s matter is omitted. We will give 
but we have quoted enough. But much of the| an illustration from another sermon. 





Dr. Barrow. 
** On the duty of Prayer. 
“1 Thess. v. 17.—Pray without ceasing. 

“Tt is the manner of St. Paul in his Epistles, 
after that he hath discussed some main points of 
doctrine or discipline, (which occasion required 
that he should clear and settle,) to propose several 
good advices and rules, in the observance whereof 
the life of Christian practice doth consist. These 
he rangeth not in any formal method, nor linketh 
together with strict connexion, but freely scattereth 
them, so as from his mind (as out of a fertile soil, 
impregnated with all seeds of wisdom and good- 
ness,) they did aptly spring up, or as they were 
suggested by that Holy Spirit which continually 
guided and governed them.”’ 

‘“* Pray without ceasing. For understanding 
these words, let us first consider what is meant by 
the act enjoined, praying ; then what the qualifica- 
tion or eireumstance adjoined, without ceasing, 
doth import. 

‘“* The word prayer doth, in its usual latitude of 
acceptation, comprebend all sorts of devotion * * 
It includeth that praise which we should yield to 
God, implying our due esteem of his most excellent 


Sypyey Smirz. 
** On the necessity of Prayer. 


“1 Thess. v. 17.—Pray without ceasing. 

‘Tt is the manner of St. Paul in his Epistles, 
after he has discussed doctrines, to propose rules, 
in the observance of which the life of a Christian 
consists : these he ranges not in any formal man- 
ner, but freely scatters them as they are suggested 
by the Holy Spirit which guided him.” 


‘*¢ Pray without ceasing!’ For understanding 
these words I will first consider what is meant by 
praying, then what is meant by the qualification 
adjoined, of praying without ceasing. 


‘* The word prayer in its usual meaning, com- 
prehends every sort of devotion. It includes the 
praise we yield to God, implying our admiration 
of his perfections, of his works, of the wise dispen- 
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perfections, most glorious works, most just and 
wise dispensations of providence and grace ; that 
thanksgiving whereby we should express an affec- 
lionate presentment of our obligation to him for the 
numberless great benefits we receive from him; 
that acknowledgment of our entire dependence 
upon him, or our total subjection to his power and 
pleasure ; together with that profession of faith in 
him, and avowing of service to him, which we do 
owe as his natural creatures and subjects ; that 
humble confession of our infirmity, our vileness, our 
guilt, our misery, (joined with deprecation of 
wrath and vengeance,) which is due from us as 
wretched men, and grievous sinners ; that petition 
of things needful or convenient for us, of supply in 
our wants, of succor and comfort in our distresses, 
of direction and assistance in our understandings, 
of merey and pardon for our offences * * * * 
All these religious performances, prayer, in its 
larger notion, doth comprise ; according whereto 
in common use, the whole body of divine service, 
containing all such acts, is termed prayer; and 
temples, consecrated to the performance of all holy 
duties, are styled houses of prayer.”’ 

** Praying incessantly may import the maintain- 
ing in our souls a ready disposition or habitual 
inclination to devotion ; that which in Scripture is 
termed the spirit of supplication. This, in moral 
esteem, and according to current language derived 
thence, amounteth to a continual practice ; a man 
being reckoned and said to do that, to which he is 
ever prompt and propense; as it is said of the 
righteous man, that he is ever merciful and lendeth, 
because he is constantly disposed to supply his 
neighbor with needful relief; although he doth 
not ever actually dispense alms, or furnish his 
neighbor with supplies for his necessity. My 
heart, said David, is fixed; I will sing and give 

aise: fixed, that is, readily prepared, and steadily 
inclined to devotion. So should ours constant! 
be. If there be (from stupidity of mind, from cold 
ness of affection, from sluggishness of spirit, from 
worldly distraction) any indisposition or averseness 
thereto, we should, by serious consideration and 
industrious care, labor to remove them; rousing 
our spirits, and kindling in our affections some 
fervency of desire toward spiritual things.”’ 

** Praying incessantly may denote a vigilant at- 
tendance (with earnest regard, and firm purpose) 
employed upon devotion: such attendance as men 
usually bestow on their affairs, whereof although 
the actual prosecution sometimes doth stick, yet 
the design continually proceedeth; * * * as we 
say that such an one is building a house, is writing 
a book, is occupying such land, although he is at 

resent sleeping, or eating, or following any other 
eet ; because his main design never sleepeth, 
and his purpose continues uninterrupted. This is 
that which is so often enjoined under the phrase 
of watching about prayer. Watch ye therefore, 
and pray always, saith our Lord. Continue in 
prayer, and watch in the same, said St. Paul. Be 
gol. and watch unto prayer, saith St. Peter. 
hich expressions import a most constant and 
careful attendance upon this duty ; that we do not 
make it a matter of small consideration or indiffer- 
ence, of curiosity, of chance, to be transacted 
drowsily or faintly, with a desultorious and slight 
endeavor, by fits as the humor taketh us; but 
that, accounting it a business of the choicest na- 
ture and weightiest moment, we do adhere thereto 
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sations of his providence and grace; it includes 
that thanksgiving by which we express an affec- 
tionate remembrance of our obligations to God for 
numberless benefits; it includes acknowledgment 
of entire dependence, of subjection to his power 
and pleasure; it includes ion of faith, and 
avowal of service ; it faabolon humble acknowledg- 
ment of guilt and misery due from grievous sinners. 
We must ask in prayer supply for our wants, 
succor for our distress, direction for our undertak- 
ing, pardon for our offences. All these religious 
performances prayer comprises ; according to which, 
our whole body of divine service is called prayer, 
and temples consecrated to the performance of al] 
holy duties, are called houses of prayer.” 


‘* Praying incessantly may mean, a ready dispo- 
sition to devotion, that which in Scripture is termed 
the spirit of supplication : this in common language 
amounts to a continual practice, a man being said 
to do that to which he is ever prompt, as it is said 
of the righteous man that ‘he is ever merciful, 
and lendeth;’ because he is constantly ready to 
supply his neighbor with needful relief. ‘My 
heart,’ says David, ‘ is fixed: I will sing and give 
praise ;’ fixed—that is, readily prepared, and 
steadily inclined to devotion. So should ours con- 
stantly be! If there be from coldness, from slug- 
gishness, from distraction, any aversion to prayer, 
we should by consideration and care labor to 
remove them, rousing in our spirits, and kind- 
ling in our affections, fervor towards spiritual 
things.’’ 


‘* Praying incessantly may denote a vigilant at- 
tendance with an earnest regard and firm purpose 
employed upon devotion : such attendance as you 
bestow in your affairs, where, though the prosecu- 
tion sometimes stops, the design always proceeds ; 
as we say that sve person is building an house, 
or writing a book, or occupying land, though he is 
at the moment following some other business, his 
main design never sleeps, and his purpose contin- 
ues uninterrupted. This is that which is so often 
enjoined under the phrase of watching about 
prayer. ‘ Watch ye, therefore, and pray,’ says 
our Lord. ‘ Continue in prayer, and watch in the 
same,’ saith St. Paul. ‘ Be ye sober, and watch 
in prayer,’ saith St. Peter. Which expressions 
import constant and careful attendance upon this 
duty, that we do not make it a matter of small 
consideration or indifference, of curiosity, or 
chance, to be transacted faintly, and with slight 
endeavor, just as the humor takes you; but that, 
accounting it a business of choice nature, and 
ow moment, you adhere to it immovably, re- 
gard it without distraction, and pursue it with 
diligence unwearied.”’ 
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with unmovable purpose ; regard it with undistract- 
ed attention, pursue it with unwearied diligence.”’ 

‘* Praying incessantly may signify, that we do 
actually embrace all fit seasons and emergent occa- 
sions of devotion. This in moral computation 
doth pass for continual performance : as a tree is 
said to bear that fruit which it produceth in the 
season; and a man is accounted to work in that 
trade, which he exerciseth whenever he is called 
thereto. The sense is, in several precepts parallel 
to that in hand, plainly expressed. Pray, saith 
St. Paul, with all prayer and supplication. 

** Every one (saith the Psalmist) that is godly 
will pray unto thee in a time when thou mayst be 


found. * * * Thus, when we have received any 


singular blessing or notable favor from God, when 
prosperous success hath attended our honest enter- 
prises, when we have beer happily rescued from 
imminent dangers, when we have been supported 
in difficulties, or relieved in wants and straits; 
then is it seasonable to render sacrifices of thanks- 
giving and praise to the God of victory, help, and 
mercy ; to admire and celebrate him, who is our 
strength and our deliverer, our faithful refuge in 
trouble, our fortress and the rock of our salvation. 
To omit this piece of devotion, then, is vile ingrat- 
itude, or stupid negligence and sloth. In survey- 
ing the glorious works of nature, or the strange 
events of Providence ; then is a proper occasion 
suggested to send up hymns of praise to the pow- 
er, the wisdom, the goodness of the world’s great 
Creator and Governor.”’ 

‘‘ When we undertake any business of special 
moment and difficulty, then it is expedient (wisdom 
prompting it) to sue for God's aid, to commit our 
affairs into his hand, to recommend our endeavors 
to the blessing of him, by whose guidance all 
things are ordered, without whose concourse noth- 
ing can be effected, upon whose arbitrary disposal 
all success dependeth. * * * When we do fall 
into doubts or darknesses, (in the course either of 
our spiritual or secular affairs,) not knowing what 
course to steer, or which way to turn ourselves, (a 
case which, to so blind silly creatures as we are, 
must often happen,) then doth the time bid us to 
consult the great Oracle of truth, the mighty 
Counsellor, the Father of lights, seeking resolu- 
tion and satisfaction, light and wisdom from him ; 
saying with the Psalmist, ‘Shew me thy ways, O 
Lord, lead me in thy truth, and teach me; for 
thou art the God of my salvation: Order my steps 
in thy word, and let net any iniquity have domin- 
ion over me.”’ 

“When any storm of danger blustereth about 
us, perilously threatening, or furiously assailing 
us with mischief, (so that hardly by our own 
strength or wit we can hope to evade,) then with 
the wings of ardent devotion we should fly unto 
God for shelter and for relief. * * * When also 
(from ignorance or mistake, from inadvertency, 
negligence or rashness, from weakness, from wan- 
tonness, from presumption) we have transgressed 
our duty, and incurred sinful guilt; then (for 
avoiding the consequent danger and vengeance, for 
unloading our consciences of the burden and dis- 
comfort thereof) with humble confession in our 
mouths and serious contrition in our hearts, we 
should apply ourselves to the God of mercy, dep- 
recating his wrath, and imploring pardon from 
him ; remembering that promise of St. John, Jf 
we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins, &c.”’ 





A PLAGIARIST. 


Svpney Situ. 


‘“* Praying incessantly may signify that you em- 
brace all fit seasons for devotion ; as a tree is said 
to bear that fruit which it produces in the season, 
and a man is accounted to work in that trade which 
he exercises whenever he is called upon. ‘ Pray,’ 
says St. Paul, ‘ in every season.’ ”’ 


‘* Every one,’’ says the Psalmist, ‘ that is godly 
will pray unto thee when thou mayest be found. 
My prayer is made unto thee in an acceptable 
time.’ Thus when you have received any singu- 
lar favor or notable blessing from God, when suc- 
cess has attended your honest enterprises, when 
you have been happily rescued from danger, when 
you have been supported in any difficulty or 
relieved in want, then it is highly seasonable to 
render sacrifices of thanksgiving to the God of 
mercy ; to celebrate him who is our strength and 
our deliverer, our faithful refuge in trouble, our 
fortress, and the rock of our salvation. To omit 
devotion under such circumstances is base ingrati- 
tude or stupid sloth. In surveying the glorious 
works of nature, or the awful events of Provi- 
dence—then is a proper occasion to send up hymns 
to the power, the wisdom, and the goodness of the 
world’s Creator and Governor.”’ 


‘* When you undertake any business of special 
mor »nt and difficulty, then is it expedient to sue 
for God's aid, to commit your affairs into his 
hands, to recommend your endeavors to the bless- 
ing of Him by whose guidance all things are 
ordered, without whose consent nothing can be 
effected, upon whose disposal all success depends. 
When you fall into doubt and darkness, not know- 
ing what course to steer, or which way to turn, 
(and to which of you all, does not this sometimes 
happen’) then is the time also to consult the great 
oracle of truth, the mighty counsellor, the Father 
of lights, and saying with the Psalmist, ‘ Show 
me thy ways, oh Lord! lead me in thy truth, and 
teach me, for thou art the God of my salvation. 
Order my steps in thy word, and let not any iniquity 
have dominion over me.”’ 


** When any storm of danger threatens, then on 
the wings of ardent devotion you should fly to 
God for shelter and relief. When any strong 
temptation invades you, which by your own 
strength you cannot grapple, but are likely to sink 
under it, then is it needful that you should seek 
from God a supply of spiritual force and the suc- 
cor of Almighty grace. When from ignorance, 
or mistake, or rashness, you have transgressed 
your duty and incurred guilt, then for turning 
away vengeance and for disburthening your con- 
science, with humble confession in your mouth, 
and serious contrition in your heart, you should 
apply yourself to the God of mercy ; deprecating 
his wrath, and imploring pardon from him. ‘If 
you confess your sins, he is faithful and just to 
forgive you your sins,’ &c.”’ 
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We again presume that the above will suffice as 
a specimen of Sydney Smith’s borrowings and 
mutilations. His discourse is not an honest digest, 
making the matter his own; but (in a man so able 
in composition) either sheer idle larceny, or an 
indication of consciousness that he could not write 
on the subject to any good purpose. He is too 
lazy even to take a reasonable portion of what he 
pillages ; for the whole of his discourse may be 
read in ten minutes; avery meagre repast for a 
congregation hungering for the bread of life. It 
was evident he loved not his employment, and 
took very little pains in it. 

We leave our readers to compare these extracts 
for themselves. It will he seen that some passa- 
ges which last month we said surprised us from 
the pen of Sydney Smith—such, for instance, as 
that above-cited, where he speaks of the Holy 
Spirit as guiding the Apostle ; and another a few 
lines after the last extract, where he urges his 
auditors ‘* Not to quench or damp any sparks 
of devout affection kindled by the Divine Spirit,” 
—are mere quotations from Barrow, and not the 
suggestion of his own thoughts. We much doubt 
whether in any passage the essential peculiarities 
of the doctrines of Jesus Christ were referred to 
spontaneously and heartily by him; though he 
might endure some reference to them in copying a 
sermon, as he did in the Church Service, in con- 
descension to the weakness of ‘* fanatics.”’ 

The Sermon entitled ‘‘ Upright Walking sure 
Walking,”’ from Psalm x. 9, is so notoriously one 
of Barrow’s, and the heading is so conspicuous, 
that it indicated a great defect of recollection in us 
last month that we did not recognize it at the first 

lance. Extracts would be superfluous. It is 
arrow’s, as those above mentioned are ;—not the 
fall feast of that munificent purveyor, but a few 
—_ of his dainties, and the washings of his 
ishes. 


How far the same system is pursued with re- 
spect to other authors, or to Barrow himself, we 
have already said that we have not examined ; for 
to do so might require us to refer to hundreds of 
volumes ; and with no certainty at last that we had 
tracked all his sources. We feel quite sure that 


many p or discourses are borrowed ; they 
have not the native turn of Sydney Smith’s mind ; 
and in various places we seem to have reminis- 
cences of having read them in substance elsewhere. 
We conjecture that the preacher’s habit was very 
much to limit the original working out and compo- 
sition of sermons, to those cases in which he had 
some passing and favorite topic to dilate upon ; and 
to content himself in regard to the ordinary sub- 
jects of pastoral instruction with giving to his 
auditors what cost him least. 

We survey such a volume as this with pain. 
What might a man, gifted as Sydney Smith was, 
have been as a preacher of Christ’s holy gospel, 
had he understood and felt it in its real character ; 
had it been the joy of his heart ; and had he deter- 
mined, by God's grace, not to know anything 
among men save Jesus Christ, and him crucified ; 
setting forth his salvation as the only remedy for 
the sins and the sorrows of a guilty world? There 
might have teen peculiarity of manner; he might 
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have been as original as an evangelical instructor, 
as he was as a political satirist ;—every man has 
his gift—and it is not necessary or desirable to 
drill all the ministers of Christ into a platoon uni- 
formity of topics or style ; but the characteristics 
of the Gospel are unchangeable ; its essential fea- 
tures must ever be kept in distinct prominence ; and 
never must the preacher overlook man’s desolate 
and degraded condition by reason of the fall; the 
work of the Holy and undivided Trinity in his 
recovery ; the Father giving his Son as a ransom 
for lost mankind ; the Son undertaking and com- 
pleting the mighty task ; the Holy Spirit enlight- 
ening, regenerating, and purifying the soul ; justi- 
fication by faith, which receives the Redeemer, as 
made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, 
and redemption ; and the heavenly graces divinely 
implanted in the heart of the believer, and evinced, 
as the necessary fruits of faith, in a holy and spir- 
itual life. Such was not the character of Sydney 
Smith’s preaching; he did not recognize such 
es or look for such effects; and he would 

ave scoffed at any man as a fanatic who should 
set forth the Gospel after this fashion. But if it 
be anything, it is this; if it is not “‘ a cunningly 
devised fable,’’ it is ‘* the power of God unto sal- 
vation unto every one that believeth.’ There is 
no middle course consistent with Scripture, or the 
documents of the Anglican confession ; and those 
who declare that they believe themselves moved 
by the Holy Ghost to take upon them the office of 
a Gospel minister, and upon that declaration are 
admitted thereto, but when admitted become mere 
lecturers in good morals or good manners, abuse 
their trust, and. are answerable for *‘ the blood of 
souls.’’ Whether Sydney Smith seriously con- 
sidered his responsibility in this awful light, and 
acted upon it, was a question between him and his 
God ; but his published sermons are before the 
world, and we dare not assert that they bear evi- 
dence that such were his views; or that he had 
duly weighed the solemn declaration of St. Paul, 
** Woe is unto me if I preach not the Gospel.’’ 





Coat Gas Licutine 1s Cuina.—Whether, or 
to what extent, the Chinese artificially produce 
illuminating gas from bituminous coal we are un- 
certain. But it is a fact that spontaneous jets of 
gas, derived from boring into coal beds, have for 
centuries been burning, and turned to that and 
other economical purposes. If the Chinese are 
not manufacturers, they are, nevertheless, gas con- 
sumers and employers on a large scale; and have 
evidently been so ages before the knowledge of its 
application was acquired by Europeans. Beds of 
coal are frequently pie by the borers for salt 
water; and the inflammable gas is forced up in 
jets, twenty or thirty feet in height. From these 
fountains the vapor has been conveyed to the salt- 
works in pipes, and there used for the boiling and 
evaporation of the salt. Other tubes convey the 
gas intended for lighting the streets, and the larger 
apartments and kitchens. As there is stil] more 
gas than is required, the excess is conducted be- 
yond the limits of the salt-works, and there forms 
separate chimneys or columns of fire. 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Anecdotes of Dogs. By Epvwarp Jesse, Esq. 
4to. 


In very ancient times, we do not at present 
récollect the exact country—but there was once a 
dragon that fell deeply in love with a very beauti- 
ful young lady, whom he had seen when he went 
in disguise to her father’s court, for in those early 
periods of the world it did not seem unusual for 
dragons and princesses to fall in love with one 
another. Now this young lady, who was the 
daughter of the king of the country, had the mis- 
fortune to be blind from her birth ; but, notwith- 
standing, her eyes were so bright that no one 
could possibly suspect the defect, and, so care- 
fully was the secret kept by the strict command of 
the king and queen, her august and afflicted 
parents, that it would probably have remained 
unknown to this day, had not a favorite dog of 
the princess’ accidentally sitting by her on the sofa, 
as she was helping herself to a small plate of 
minced veal ;—but we are afraid that if we begin 
our history of dogs so far back, not only may the 
further details appear somewhat too redundant and 
copious, but, besides, we shall deprive ourselves 
of the power of mentioning the more authentic 
anecdotes given by Mr. Jesse of the canine species 
in the excellent, interesting, and instructive volume 
before us—for Mr. Jesse has most judiciously 
made his book a repository of facts, and has neither | 
bewildered himself nor his readers in an endless} 
maze of metaphysical speculations regarding the | 
theory of instinct. Every additional and authen- 
ticated fact is a step gained in our knowledge of 
the animal. We must first know what dogs do, 
before we can reason as to how they do it. It is 
not every one who has the opportunity of gaining 
such acquaintance with the singularities of charac- 
ter here mentioned. We meet everywhere plenty 
of sad dogs and comical dogs; but dogs who can 
think, and talk, and argue, and act, like Christians 
—these are dogs worth knowing, and a larger 
acquaintance can be gained among them in this 
volume than in any other we have ever met with. 
But to read it with advantage requires, we think, 
some preparatory education. Thus, to those of 
our readers who are quite unacquainted with the 
genus which is called by Linneus ‘ Canis,’’ by 
Buffon “* Le Chien,’’ and by English naturalists, 
as Pennant, Shaw, and others, ‘‘ The Dog,’’ it 
may be as well to describe it, or perhaps it would 
be better to refer to the very scientific and learned 
volumes of the authors we have mentioned ; when, 
after making themselves masters of the description 
—as Ordo, Ferarum; Genus, Canis; Species, 
Culinarius, or Turnspit—the plan we should devise 
them to adopt is as follows ; when they have mas- 
tered the definitions, they should then, in order to 
understand the internal structure, attend a few 
mornings at the Hunterian Museum, where Pro- 
fessor Owen will be happy to exhibit them speci- 
mens of the various skeletons from that superb 
collection ; and perhaps one or two subsequent 
days spent attentively with Mr. Gray of the British 
Museum in inspecting the various skins of the 
animals in his cases, will suffice for general purpo- 
ses ; after which they will find little difficulty in 
becoming acquainted with specimens of the living 
animals in the zoological and other collections. 
We have only to say, that this is the method we 
pursued, and so successfully that there is not a 





single dog mentioned in Mr. Jesse’s book that we 
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are not more or less acquainted with, except, 
indeed, the ‘‘ Irish-Wolf-dog,’’ and that we should 
have known had it not been eatinct. 

But, before we give any notices from the volume 
itself, we may as well mention what are the some- 
what extraordinary results of a closer investigation 
of the peculiar and individual characteristics of 
dogs, as witnessed and recorded by persons who 
have devoted much attention to the subject, and 
who have been equally acute in their observations 
and accurate and faithful in their record. It 
appears, then, that there is scarcely a character 
which it has been supposed the human being is 
alone able to possess, but the dog can also, 
whether by imitation, by instinct, or intelligence, 
claim his share. 

Thus, a poe is a poulterer ; he is a time keeper ; 
a penny postman; a butler. He is a member of 
the Humane Society ; he is a calculator ; he pos- 
sesses imagination ; understands hospital practice ; 
is a goal deliverer; a ferryman. He is one of 
the detective police; a thief-catcher; he carries 
a lanthorn by night; he provides dinners; he is 
a caterer; he is a fireman ; he dislikes new mar- 
ried ladies—eschews all brides; he knocks and 
rings ; he peels turnips; he has an antipathy to 
whips ; he is a hypocrite—an imposter; he is a 
truly excellent person ; he likes apples ; he calls 
Mr. Williams by his name; he detects house- 
breakers ; he is given to melancholy ; he remem- 
bers injuries ; he is kind and attentive in sickness ; 
he does not take bribes; he is an undertaker; he 
will not do other people’s work ; he comes from 
Asia, but does not seem inclined to go back; he 
never tells lies; he takes long tours; he knows 
those who are descended from the kings of Ire- 
land ; he is superior to the generality of mankind ; 
he dislikes parts of the morning service ; he does 
not appear to believe in a future state, &c. &e. 
Such is the result of the information in the volume 
before us, where we find an account of twenty 
species of dogs, consisting of those most remarka- 
ble and most interesting ; and we must say that 
there is not a single species described in which 
Mr. Jesse has not introduced some new matter— 
some additional information regarding their habits, 
instincts, and peculiarities, which stamp an au- 
thentic value on the work, and add another link to 
the chain of science. On the very disputed sub- 
ject of the * Irish wolf-dog’’ he has collected, we 
think, all the information that is available; and 
the result in our minds agrees with the conclusions 
of Mr. Scrope, that it is probably the same animal 
as the original Highland deerhound, the dog 
described in the chase (p. 84;) and we reluctantly 
but firmly repudiate the authority of the picture 
we saw at Mr. Lambert’s (now at Lord Derby’s,) 
said to be taken of one of Lord Altamont’s breed, 
as aresemblance of the true animal; and so we 
told Mr. Lambert at the time. 

Some persons have objected to the identity of 
the Irish and Scotch dogs, on the ground that the 
latter, in the few specimens still remaining, would 
not be able to cope with the wolf or master him. 
Probably not, nor generally would a single fox- 
hound master a fox. The destruction of the wolf 
was not trusted alone to the dog ; he was no doubt 

ursued in Ireland and England formerly, as in 
rance now, by chasseurs with guns, assisted by 
dogs; just as Mr. Scrope describes the system 
adopted in the deer-stalking. The large wolf-dogs 
would either retard, or bring the wolf to bay ull 
the hunters came up, or follow and destroy him if 
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wounded ; or a couple such dogs as Bran and 
Boska might possibly attack and overpower him ; 
but no dogs could ever be employed to destroy 
wolves suis viribus. In the course of two or three 
such deadly encounters they must be severely and 
thaps fatally maimed, and rendered unable to do 
urther service ; and Phe writers seem to take for 
granted that the wolf-dog would destroy wolves, as 
greyhounds do hares, and upon that argument 
bestow on it greater size and strength than it 
probably ever had, certainly if it was the same as 
the Highland deer-hound. When we were in 
Germany and Switzerland we heard many stories 
of the Great St. Bernard dogs destroying wolves, 
but they were too vague to be true; and we once 
saw at Gex in Switzerland a dog of this breed, 
that was said to be the largest dog in Europe, and 
for which large sums had certainly been refused, 
who we were told by the owner had killed several ; 
but we still maintain our doubts on the subject. 
The wolf is much more agile and active in its 
movements than the dog, and could easily evade 
him ; while he has not courage to attack an enemy 
able to encounter him. This animal has indeed a 
very strong natural antipathy to the dog ; and in the 
severe winters in Germany it comes into the villa- 
ges and carries off all the smaller dogs it can meet 
with, while in Russia even the large mastiffs or 
sheep-hounds are torn to pieces by the wolves if 
they stray too far from home. Nor could anything 
be gained in the breed of dogs by crossing with 
the wolf; it would create a restless, cunning, half 
ferocious, half cowardly, we may call it untama- 
ble, animal, instead of the long civilized, long at- 
tached, noble, courageous, gentle, and man-loving 
dog. That in all our menageries and zoological 
collections no experiments have been made on the 
various breeds of wild dogs, such as those of 
Andalusia, India, and the Cape, and no attempts 
to discover whether by domestication they would 
change their habits, and even fall into different 
varieties, we much wonder. It would be a rational 
and curious inquiry, and might throw light on the 
history of the domesticated dog, and show on what 
foundation such theories as those of Buffon and 
others have been built, whether wrong or right. 

Were we to extract the new and curious illus- 
trations which in the work have been brought to 
bear on the instincts and powers of the dog, it 
would be to transcribe half the volume; therefore 
all we can do is to give two or three extracts, 
and leave the rest to the reader’s curiosity, which 
will be amply gratified. 

P. 22. ** During a very severe frost and snow in 
Scotland the fowls did not make their appearance 
at the hour when they usually retired to roost, and 
no one knew what had become of them. The 
house dog at last entered the kitchen, bearing in 
his mouth a hen, apparently dead. Forcing his 
way to the fire, the sagacious animal laid his 
charge down upon the warm hearth, and imme- 
diately set off. He soon came again with another, 
which he deposited in the same place ; and so con- 
tinued, till the whole of the poor birds were recov- 
ered. Wandering about the yard, the birds had 
been benumbed by the extreme cold, and had 
crowded together, when the dog, observing them, 
effected their deliverance.”’ 

P. 23. ‘*T have been informed of two instances 
of dogs having slipped their collars, and put their 
heads in again, of their own accord, after having 
committed depredations during the night; and I 
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have elsewhere mentioned the fact of a dog, now 
in my possession, who undid the collar of another 
dog chained to a kennel near him.”” 

. 48. “At Albany in Worcestershire, at the 
seat of Admiral Maling, a dog went every day to 
meet the mail, and brought the bag in his mouth 
to the house. The dog usually received a meal of 
meat as his reward. The servants having on one 
day only neglected to give him his accustomed 
meal, the dog, on the arrival of the next mail, 
buried the bag, nor was it found without consid- 
erable search.’’ 

P. 206. ‘* Mr. Morritt had two terriers of the 
pepper and mustard breed. ‘These dogs (females) 
were strongly attached to their excellent master, 
and he tothem. They were mother and daugh- 
ter, and each produced a litter of puppies at the 
same time. Mr. Morritt was severely ill at the 
time, and confined to his bed. Fond as these dogs 
were of their puppies, they had an equal affection 
to their master ; and in order to prove to him that 
such was the case, they adopted the following ex- 
pedient :—They conveyed their two litters of pup- 
pies to one place, and while one of the mothers re- 
mained to suckle and take care of them, the other 
went into Mr. Morritt’s bedroom, and continued 
there from morning until evening. When evening 
arrived she went and relieved the other dog, who 
then came into the bedroom, and remained quietly 
all night by the side of the bed ; and this they con- 
tinued to do day after day in succession.” 

P. 210. “A few years ago a blind terrier dog 
was brought from Cashiobury Park, near Watford, 
to Windsor. On arriving at the latter place he be- 
came very restless, and took the first opportunity 
of making his escape, and, blind as he was, made 
his way back to Cashiobury, his native place.” 

P, 227. ** A gentleman residing at Worcester, 
had a favorite spaniel, which he brought with him 
to London inside the coach. After having been in 
town a day or two he missed the dog, and wrote 
to acquaint his family at Worcester with the loss. 
He received an answer informing him that he 
need not distress himself about Rose, as she ar- 
rived at Worcester five days after she had been 
lost in London, but thin and sadly out of condi- 
tion.’” 

P. 243. ** The late Duke of Argyle had a favor- 
ite poodle, who was his constant companion. The 
dog, on the occasion of one of the duke’s journeys 
to Inverary Castle, was, by some mistake, left be- 
hind in London. On missing his master, the faith- 
ful animal set off in search of him, and made his 
way into Scotland, and was found early one morn- 
ing at the gate of the castle. This anecdote is 
related by the family, and a portrait of the dog is 
shown.” 

P. 301. ‘* There is a story of the Bath turnspits, 
who were in the habit of collecting together in the 
abbey church of that town during divine service. 
It is said—but I will not vouch for the truth of the 
story—that hearing one day the word ‘ spit,’ which 
occurred in the Jesson for the day, they all ran out 
of the church in the greatest hurry, evidently as- 
ee the word with the task they had to per- 
orm.’” 

Probably some other phrases had previously 
sr ow the aitention of these canes gule dediti, as, 
**Thou shalt eat it roast,’’ &c., or, ‘* Not roast 
with fire ;”? and perhaps these dogs did not like 
the a repetitions of the word “concur,” 
especially as followed by ‘‘concord.” However 
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they were evidently very clever, sensible dogs, and | pidity in this, but the fact marks the limits and the 
knew, as well as the footmen do, the proper mo-| intent of instinct in the bird; because no animal, 
ment to leave the church. no hawk, no carrion crow, nor any other enemy of 
And now we must reluctantly leave this enter-| hers, would thus change her eggs, and she was 
taining and instructive volume. How far the pos-}| not provided by nature with a faculty to meet the 
session of such materials may enable us hereafter, | philosophical ingenuity of man, endeavoring by 
by induction, to throw light on the mysterious na-| these s/eight-of-hand tricks to investigate the na- 
ture of animal instinct, we cannot say : probably it) ture and extent of her faculties. The salmon can 
is altogether out of our reach, a spiritual world | escape from its natural enemies, the porpoise and 
unknown to us, and unapproachable. ‘There are| dogfish, but cannot distinguish the artificial fly 
strange and singular circumstances we should not| from the natural one. But this shows no want of 
have expected connected with it. Perhaps the’ sagacity in the creature; for the deception of the 
minds of the animal creation are constructed on | artificial fly lies beyond the boundary of its natural 
different principles from ours, and possessed of | und necessary instinct. Every animal in short is 
quite other means and springs of action. The} gifted with an instinct sufficient to preserve itself, 
most wonderful powers are given to the smallest | in accordance with the tenure of life given by the 
insects. What is a dog, or an elephant, the most| Creator: but no animal can preserve itself from 
sagacious of the larger animals, compared to a bee, | the superior power, the mechanical ingenuity, and 
who has solved a problem in the highest mathe-| inventive skill of man. Hence we conclude, that 
matics without possessing a knowledge of the dif-|in the animal creation, in their wild and natural 
ferential calculus, in order to enable her to deposit | state, instinct acts by laws limited, and regular, 
a drop of honey in a little case? Much difficulty | and sufficient for the preservation of the creature 
has been thrown round this inquiry from the want} or its species. 
of precise terms to express what we really intend} But the case is somewhat altered, and the inves- 
to signify when we speak of the faculties of ani-| tigation becomes more complicated, when animals 
mals. Instinct, intelligence, understanding, rea-| are domesticated with man, taken under his pro- 
son, are all terms with difficulty admitting strict | tection, and living in his presence, and artificial 
definition. When we say, on witnessing some re-| habits are superinduced. They then are removed 
markable action of an animal, ‘‘ Surely this is rea-| from their natural sphere, and placed in cireum- 
son!’ do we mean that same reason given to man, | stances where some qualities are no longer want- 
which makes him a responsible being! If it is an-| ed, and others are required. They first begin by 
swered, ‘‘the same in kind, but not in degree,’’| seeing they are under a power superior to their 
then it is possible that some animal may appear who | own: they fear and they love; and through love 
has passed the limits of the ordinary faculties be-} and fear they obey. ‘Then they are naturally led 
stowed on his race, and, improving his reason, at|to watch, to observe, to learn, and to imitate. 
last brings it to a comparison with man’s; and Some instinctive qualities, as those of assiduity 
thus we should have a responsible monkey, or a| and activity in procuring food, are no longer want- 
poodle regulating his actions on the greatest-hap-|ed, and are disused; while others are required, 
piness principle ; an Ipswich coach-horse refusing | and exercised, and improved. Their mental facul- 
to travel on Sundays, or a Bengal tiger taking) ties are enlarged and sharpened, by living with an 
during Lent to vegetable food. Or who is to de-| intelligence, and obeying a power superior to their 
fine the exact limits beyond which animal reason|own. The wild elephant, the wild dog, exhibit no 
isnot to go! But if it is allowed that it is not the| superior faculties whatever: these are developed 
same in ind, then it is not ‘‘ reason ;’’ and then} by domestication and education ; but it must be re- 
we have to retrace our steps, and find some other | marked, whenever an animal that has been tamed 
term. We may talk about animals possessing | and instructed regains its liberty, its acquired fac- 
‘‘reason,’’ but with what astonishment and alarm| ulties all cease, and it relapses into its original na- 
should we not really behold such a phenomenon! | ture ; if not, ‘a monkey who had seen the world,” 
Instinct certainly appears sometimes to advance be-| when he escaped from confinement, might become 
yond its proper boundaries, and touch upon the line | the Socrates of his native forests ; introduce both 
of reason, but as surely it instantly recedes from it.| the fine and useful arts among his brethren, and 
’AvIownous 8 iv pivous Toy idiwv imwv Fvouite Zeve.| have a school of young philosophers with cheek- 
There are, however, one or two circumstances we | pouches and prehensile tails. Again, it must be 
should not lose sight of in this inquiry. The ques-| observed that the acquired habits of an artificia] 
tion being, When do animals appear to show some! life become hereditary; but it requires that the 
quality different from, and superior to, instinct, and| change should be transmitted through successive 
which seems to form a part of the animus ration-| generations before the domestication is complete ; 
alis? Now we think that this variation from the| and then it is observed that an alteration of strue- 
general law is seldom shown in wi/d animals, with | ture takes place, as in the goose, rabbit, &c. We 
the exception of the bee; nor is their instinct able| should also observe that we are ignorant of the 
to expand and alter itself sufficiently to meet great} degree to which the senses of animals are devel- 
and unexpected demands. Every animal is gifted) oped. It is, notwithstanding various and careful 
with the power to endeavor to preserve itself from | experiments, quite a doubtful and disputed ques- 
its natural enemies—the antelope from the leopard,| tion, whether the vulture detects its distant prey 
the swallow from the hawk, the flying-fish from | by the sight or smell ; in fact, the experiments are 
the dolphin. But when, instead of meeting theiz| contradictory ; but either the power of sight or that 
atural enemies, they are opposed to the superior| of smell in the bird must be developed to an excess 
powers and complicated artifices of man, then their| we can scarely appreciate. In the same manner 
instinct does not proportionably advance, as reason | the wolf can at a distance scent the fallen beast; 
would do. We call a hen stupid because, taking|and the seagulls assemble rapidly in multitudes 
out her eggs from her nest, we put some chalk/ from all quarters to a single small spot where the 
stones in their place, on which she remains brood-| retreating tide has left their proper food. This 
ing in perfect satisfaction. Now there is no stu-| may however be accounted for, by supposing an 
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extraordinarily developed nervous system, as supe- 
rior to ours, as a magnifying glass is to a common 
one. But how shall we explain actions still more 
perplexing, and yet perfectly authenticated !—as 
that a cat should be put in a basket, and that bas- 
ket placed in a carriage, and it should go twelve 
or fifteen miles in the dark to its new home, and 
et in a few days should be found at its old abode. 
ere we should suppose neither eye nor ear, nei- 
ther sight nor smell, nor any known sense or facul- 
ty, could su pply the knowledge and power wanted. 
e know of no mental processes, nor corporeal 
sense, mage pew to what must be requisite for the 
execution of such a journey as this; or was it, 
may we ask in reverence, a hand divine that for 
this poor animal lighted a lamp within the recesses 
of its nature pregnant with ethereal fire, and drew 
for it a meridian to guide it in safety in its dark 
and solitary way; and yet we confess dayvosy or 
tedmoy of Feoi avtiyarges eit. But we must now 
stop; we are not satisfied with any theories or 
speculations that have been advanced on this sub- 
ject, however ingenious or profound ; and for our- 
selves, we think it is safest and wisest, as it is 
most accordant to our own feelings, to believe that 
we are surrounded and served by creatures the 
humble and willing ministers of our wants and 
leasures; who yet exist as a living world un- 
nown to us, and the nature of whose mental fac- 
ulties are to ours a mysterious, an awful, and an 
impenetrable secret. Deo omnipotenti detur glo- 
ria! 





Leacue—Anti-Corn—Law.—An association 
formed to do a certain thing, and wonderful to re- 
late, actually doing it. The Anti-Corn-Law League 
originated at a public dinner given to Dr. Bow- 
ring, in 1838, at Manchester, and is a remarkable 
instance of after-dinner enthusiasm having led to 
anything like sincerity and earnestness. As the 
league progressed it took to publishing tracts 
against the corn laws, and issued about one hun- 
dred tons ; but it is a well-known truth that tracts 
never make a subject attractive. The arguments 
are believed to have been weighty, and put the 
question on a broad seale, for they succeeded in 
putting it on those very broad scales that are gen- 
erally used by the cheesemongers. The other 
measures of the Anti-Corn-Law League were, how- 
ever, taken with so mach judgment, and pursued 
with so much energy, that the government, placed 
in power for the purpose of protecting the corn 
laws, became so completely converted as to pro- 
pose and carry their abolition.— Punch. 


Lonpon’s Sarery.—Napoleon, when he con- 
pore Italy, carried away all the statues. Lon- 
on, in the event of an invasion, is at all events 
protected from a similar spoliation, for all its stat- 
ues are so bad that not the greatest barbarian 
would do us the friendly turn to carry away one 
of them.—Punch. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We copy from Mr. Walsh’s letter of 29th May 
a few paragraphs which could not be crowded into 
the last number. 


A war of tariffs has been commenced between 
the government of Sardinia and the Austrian in 
Italy, As the King of Sardinia has encouraged 
eloquent publications in favor of Italian nationality 
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and unity, and liberal institutions and administra- 
tion, it is inferred that the tariff-contest may mean, 
on his side, a design of ultimate Italian independ- 
ence. King Charles Albert, it is said, could 
raise, in a fortnight, an excellent army of a hundred 
thousand men, and the finances of Piedmont are 
remarkably prosperous; all Italy would answer to 
his call, and the Austrian domination be at once 
crushed. But the Holy See would not confederate 
with the house of Savoy against the Austrians, its 
protectors ; moreover, that house would dread the 
too constitutional or republican tendencies of a rev- 
olution. An eminent Sardinian refugee charges the 
Sardinian monarch with seeming to encourage the 
patriotic and liberal oracles, in order the better to 
beguile the party of reform and peninsular nation- 
ality, which, ever and anon, effervesces and occa- 
sions a popular glow and monarchical panic. The 
independence and union of Italy is an ancient and 
beautiful theme ; genius of every kind has lavished 
all inspiration and national instinct upon it in ex- 
quisite prose and verse. We have never seen it 
near to be realized ; more may be hoped, however, 
than in the case of Poland. 

The house on the Quay Napoleon which was 
inhabited by Abelard and Elvisa has just been 
demolished. Well if their whole memory could 
be so; it is strangely consecrated in French lite- 
rature. A sealed inscription, which I saw acci- 
dentally some years ago, in the wall of the first 
story of the quaint old edifice, certifies their resi- 
dence. 

In a discussion in the central congress of agri- 
culture on the 25th instant, a member expatiated on 
the success with which the ‘* masses’’ in the Uni- 
ted States were ‘‘ moralized’’ by labor, especially 
in the manufactories. ‘Thousands of young opera- 
tives in the same fabrique, and morals yet as pure, 
could be desired! Let us, he exclaimed, try to 
employ, in this country, in a similar way, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of children of indigent families, 
to whom the state grants and seems to owe nothing, 
but who have claims on our charity and our pru- 
dence. Mix your myriads of foundiings with them 
indiscriminately, and you will doubly preserve and 
moralize the latter. ‘The stain of the birth will be 
effaced in the common existence and training ; an 
excellent scheme. You may find, in the late de- 
bates in the house of commons, very honorable 
mention of the discipline and the moral and intel- 
lectual superiority of the operatives of Lowell. In 
the British factory question stress is laid there on 
the number of hours of labor in the week—greater, 
it is observed, than in England ; but the feeding, 
lodging—the whole being of the American opera- 
tive, give faculty for more labor with much less 
fatigue or disadvantage, of whatever description, 
than those of any European. Awful testimony was 
borne in the house to the effects of the usual labor 
in Great Britain on both adults and children. Sul, 
said Sir James Graham, *‘ if we restrict the hours, 
we risk all national supremacy and vitality ; then 
we would be bound, in justice to the workmen, to 
adopt a minimum of wages ; and, if they did that, 
the consequence ‘would be that capital would take 
unto itself wings, and would be invested abroad, 
where wages were lower and there was no such 
legislative interference. ‘The commencement of 
that career would be the first step towards the de- 
struction of our manufacturing prosperity, and with 
the downfall of our manufacturing prosperity we 
might look for the loss of our position amongst the 
nations of the earth. [Hear, hear.]’”’ 





